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CHAPTER XIII. 
While yet a child—and children know, 
lustinctive taught, the friend and toe ; 
I shuddered at his brow of gloom, 
His shadowy plaid, and sable plume. 
A maiden grown, I ill could bear 
His haughty mien, and lordly air. 

Lady of the Lake. 

ANOTHER moment, and the polished ebony door 
had fallen back, and there entered into the mellowed, 
yet brilliant light of the dining-room, a train of per- 
sonages, the most grotesque, and at the same time, 
+ imposing, that the countess had ever be- 

eld. 

It was (she supposed) an Eastern prince and his 
suite, who had penetrated thus unceremoniously into 
her presence. There were in all eight personages. 
First a tall, slight young man, dressed in the gor- 
geous costume of the East; a crimson turban on his 
nobly-formed head. His rich, dark complexion, splen- 
did features, glittering white teeth, when he smiled, 
and prostrating himself, kissed the hem of the coun- 
— 8 garment, all impressed her ladyship in his 
avour. 

, There were precious stones glittering on the hilt 
of his scimitar, large diamonds, priceless, and bean- 
tiful, scintillating on his turban, and at his girdle, 
while intermixed with rubies, and gleaming emeralds, 
more diamonds shone like stars upon his vest of 
cloth of gold. 

The practised eyes of the mercenary countess, and 
the evil secretary, informed them truly that the young 
man carried a large fortune on his person. They 
were both excellent judges of the value of precious 
stones. By the side of the handsome prince, was 
another Eastern, taller and darker; a young man of 
grand proportions, with flashing eyes, black as night, 


and aquiline profile, magnificently cast. He wore a ! 
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somewhat fanciful.dress of dark green satin, a heavy 
gold chain went round his white satin turban, and 
there hung from it a ruby, as large as a waluut, 
shaped like a heart, and with a golden arrow pierc- 
ing it; this gold arrow was richly set with small 
diamonds. 

This secord personage, was it appeared, an inter- 
preter to the prince, and probably his friend. The 
six remaining men were all Easterns, in red silk tur- 
bans, vests and trousers of blue satin. They knelt 
upon the carpet, and hid their faces in their hands. 

“THis serene Majesty the Crown Priuce of Nakin- 
dall, a province of India,” said tho tall interpreter. 

His was a peculiar voice; his pronunciation of 
English was clear, but extraordinary. 

“To what auspicious event are we indebted for 
this honour of the royal visit?” asked the countess 
hastily, but with some show of courtesy. 

The young man iu the diamonds looked up, and 
spoke a few words to the other one in green satin. 
His voice was dulcet, but the language which he 
spoke was not understood by the countess or the 
secretary. 

Then the interpreter, looking up, said, still in 
that peculiar, but clear voice: 

“His serene majesty has dreamed a dream, and 
the augurs who acconipany us, interpret it to point 
towards your sereve ladyship. Are you not the 
Countess of Monkhouse. Did not yourlord die lately 
in a foreign land?” 

“ Yes,” replied the countess, haughtily, “I am in 
mourning for my lord.” 

“Then,” said the interpreter, “to you the dream 
referred. He dreamt that a light came and flashed 
into his eyes, then went and shone a little way in 
front of him, he continued to watch it, when it dashed 
again into his eyes, this time nearly blinding him; it 
removed once more, but now went on in front of him 
leading him to follow on pain of losing his eyesight ; 
it led him through the streets until it arrived at this 
Square of Grosvenor, aud standing: over this man- 
sipn,.indicated to him that he must enter, he did so, 
the doors fell back before him;,he mounted a grand 


| staircase, where statues glzamed white in the niches 
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of the gilded walls. He entevod, wherea lady bean- 
tiful as a goddess, stood, dres§éd in black velvet, in 
a gorgeous and glittering room; there was wine and 
fruit on the table. Then the light went, and fixed 
itself upon the brow of the lady, andascroll dropped 
at the feet of my lord the prince, he picked it up and 
read these words: 

“¢ The Countess Monkhouse is to wear a royal 
crown ; a prince of one of the houses of Europe will 
demand her hand, but you, Prince Nakindall, are com- 
manded to go and inform her ladyship of the 
honours that awaits her. She has twin stepdaugh- 
ters, beautiful as the stars of evening and morning, 
these daughters must be called into your presence, 
that you may pronounce an eastern aud royal curse 
upon them.’” 

The voice of the interpreter faltered a little as he 
spake the last words. 

“ And why a curse?” asked the countess, ina high 
pitched voice which shook in spite of herself with a 
ferocious joy. ‘ His serene majesty must be dream- 
ing now!” 

The young Prince Nakindall of whom all tho 
newspapers were speaking, a celebrity whose personal 
beauty and eccentricity, had caused quite a sensation 
at Paris and Petersburg, in both of which cities he 
had sojourned, and who was known to be staying in 
London only for a few days, since it was the dull 
season, and to have taken a magnificent hotel en- 
tirely for his own use at Brighton—this youn;s 
Prince Nakindall rose now to his feet, and turning 
again to the splendid young interpreter in green 
satin, he uttered more words in that dulcet tone, and 
strange language. The interpreter spoke again : 

“His majesty entered your mansion almost by 
force, driving your liveried servants to right and left, 
and according to English law, he believes you might 
take his life as forfeit ; but the mission of prophecy 
is his—he has, as you may have heard, told events 
to the Emperor of the French, and to the Czar of 
all the Russias. Ho has had this dream only this 
afternoon, and there was no time for a more cere- 
monious visit, for he was told to pronounce the curse 
to-night, else would it fall upon himself, and upon 
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the stepmother, and when it is pronounced, the 
lovely twins will sicken and fade.” 

Again the voice of the interpreter faltered. 

“ But if it be not pronounced, then will ruin over- 
whelm the lady countess instead of the royal crown 
descending upon her brow, and Nakindall will die 
by the sword in three months.” 

“ This fellow is mad,” muttered Rokewood. “ You 
know in the Times on Monday there was an article 
about him?” 

But the countess was as weakly superstitious as 
she was wicked. 

“Nay,” she said, “an old Highland nurse prophe- 
sied to me in childhood, that I shonld ride in a coach 
and eight, and sit upon a golden chair ; besides 
Nakindall’s prophesies are believed in by the 
princes of Europe. Nay, call the girls down, it will 
do them good to give them a fright. I desire it.” 

And Lady Monkhouse stamped her foot. Roke- 
wood left the room scowling, and muttering. 

“She grows worse,” he said, to himself, “her 
power is not legitimate over me. She assumes the 
grandee before strangers, but we will have an under- 
standing first, now, and I will inform my lady that 
it would be far easier for me to escape with the 
spoils, and leave her to ruin, than to support this 
continual weight and anxiety, tormented the while 
by her insulting tempers.” 

As Rokewood spoke, he drew a long key from his 
pocket and looked at it wistfully. It was the key of 
the apartments of the imprisoned sisters. 

“T have half a mind,” he muttered, “to let it 
alone ; to quit the house with this key in my pocket, 
and the Indian madman may grow tired and leave in 
a rage, if it so pleases him; and yet, all that he will 
say will rouse the suspicions of the world, call too 
much attention to this house, and these most 
wretched girls. No;let him see them, and gabble 
his curse at them, if he wills it.” 

Then Rokewood slowly inserted the long key in 
the door, turned it rqund, pushed the door open, and 
entered the first room, a sort of ante-chamber, where 
paintings on the walls, and a polished oak flgor, re- 
minded one of an apartment in some ancient palace. 

Rokewood passed on, and entered a second room, 
carpeted with red ; there were bookcases well filled, 
the furniture was of dark carved wood, maps and 
historical paintings were on the walls. This room 
had indeed been the schoolroom of the earl’s daugh- 
ters, while they were staying in town—now it was 
the prison of the hapless young creatures. 

Although the bookcases were well filled, the cruel 
Rokewood had locked up all the doors, and taken 
away the keys. Through the glass, the unhappy 
girls could see the volumes which they loved and 
prized, and which were denied to them. 

The girls were sitting listless and silent upon a 
low couch. Anything more touching than the pale, 
spiritual face of Norah, set off by her dress of deep 
mourning, it would be impossible to imagine, and 
Viola looked in a wilder grief than Norah. Viola, 
with all her sweetness, had neither the patience nor 
the courage of her blue-eyed sister. ‘There wete 
large, hot tears in her hazel eyes, her chestnut hair 
was straying on her shoulders. When she saw the 
secretary, she uttered a faintcry, and sprang to her feet. 

“Norah, Norah, save me! Weare like the little 
Prince Arthur, whom John slew in prison. Every 
time he comes near, I expect to see two assassins 
behind him with daggers, or bowls of poison.” 

Rokewood grew livid as the girl spoke. 

“Fools!” he said, angrily, “do you not believe in 
the efficacy of the English law? If I brought my 
assassins, I should be hung before two months. Be 
reasonable, Lady Viola”—altering his tone—“ and 
try and believe that nothing but good is intended you. 
Girls as wild and unfeminine as your strong-minded 
sister would go straight on to ruin if they were not 
kept down by the strong and judicious hand. It was 
a good thing for you both, that it pleased heaven to 
remove your too indulgent father.” 

“Man, man!” cried Norah, “you force me to 
break my resolution—you force me to speak to you! 
How dare you speak of my father ?” 

The Lady Norah may have been quite unconscious 
of the grim secret which the reader knows, but her 
words thrilled through the guilty soul of Rokewood 
like a death knell; he reeled, and caught at the back 
of a chair for support ; and then he sank upon a seat, 
and covered his eyes with his hands, to conceal his 
ghastly face, and to collect his thoughts. All the 
while the outer door was locked, and the key was 
in his pocket, else might the twins have escaped, 
while that tremor bowed down their enemy. 

Presently he lifted his savage face, and said, look- 
ing at Norah: 

“Girl, your insolence appals me! Where will it 
lead you to?” 

“I do not know,” responded Lady Norah, with a 
scornful smile. “I wish you would not ask me such 
mysterious questions.” 











“Come,” cried Rokewood, starting to his feet, 
“ follow me into tho upper dining-room; the Prince 
Nakindall, the Indian of whom the newspapers are 
now making a nine days’ wonder, is below, with the 
countess, and wishes to see you.” 

Viola spoke of her disordered hair, but Rokewood 
would give her no time to arrange it ; he put a hand, 
strong and pitiless as iron, upon the shoulders of 
Norah, and grasped with his left hand, the arm of 
Viola. Then he led the sisters to the outer door, 
unlocked it, and dragged them down the broad stair- 
case, afterwards he ushered them into the presence 
of Nakindall. 

The prince rose to his full height, when the sisters 
entered, and approached them with swift strides, at 
the same time drawing his scimitar. Viola uttered 
a loud cry, and the sound of that cry seemed to un- 
nerve and agitate his serene Majesty of the Indies, 
in an extraordinary manner—he balanced his sword 
in his hand, paused a moment, and then begining to 
wave it backwards and forwards in the air, he sung 
in a low sweet voice, some bars of a weird, and yet 
tender melody. The words were still in that unknown 
tongue which he had hitherto used, but Viola’s eyes 
dilated while she listened, and a pink spot came into 
her fair cheek. 

Nakindall continued to sing, and the superstitious 
countess firmly believedthat he was delivering him- 
self of the curse. Suddenly with a bound, with a 
leap like that of an antelope, the prince had encircled 
the girlish form of Viola in his arms, had lifted her 
and sprung with her through the doorway, out upon 
the wide landing, down the broad flight of stairs— 
the six kneeling Easterns started to their feet, and 
each of them drew a strangely English-looking wea- 
pon, an absolute, and tangible revolver, from his 
girdle. These men formed a guard of three on each 
side the doorway. 

The interpreter, drawing Norah’s arm through his, 
rushed out upon the landing. 

So taken by surprise were Rokewood and the 
countess that neither of them had as yet uttered a 
word or moved a hand, and they stood as though 
petrified into stone, for the space of half-a-minute, 
but only for that time. Rekewood awoke, all at 
once from his stapor, and rushing upon one of the 
easterns, wrested his pistols from his grasp. Then 
in his eye, he fired at the re- 


with a savage 
the Indian interpreter. 


treating form 

Norah uttered a loud cry. : 

“ Murderer!” she said, in an excited tone. 

The y man reeled and fell, a dark stream of 
blood out upon his rich garments, the bril- 
liant gaslight showed the ghastly pallor of his face. 

“ Fly, fly!” he gasped to Norah, “fly, there is a 
carriage at the door.” 

“ And leave you here to die?” she said passion- 
ately. “ You so brave, so true,” and she knelt be- 
side him. 

The turbaned men had meanwhile rushed out 
upon the landing. It was remarkable the alacrity 
which they showed in beating a retreat. 

“ Stop them, stop them!” cried Rokewood to his 
men servants, who now came crowding up from the 
lower offices. 

The countess beat her hands, and shrieked like a 
madwomen. 

“Stop them, stop them!” she shouted, but the 
turbaned men had at least the advantage of fire arms 
over the servants of the Lady Monkhouse ; brandish- 
ing their loaded pistols, they passed untouched 
through the crowd of servants, and so out of the 
door into the street. There remained then only the 
wounded interpreter, bleeding on the ground, and 
Lady Norah who had refused to escape, bending 
over him. 

The men servants, the savage Rokewood, the in- 
furiated countess all gathered about the young 
Indian. Lady Monkhouse burst into a fiendish 
langh. 

“ He will pay the penalty,” she said, “ he will die 
for his pains. Rokewood you were mad not to have 
suspected that these Indians meditated carrying off 
these girls.” 

“ Hold your peace,” he answered furiously, and 
unmindful of the listening servants. “It is always 
so, from morning till night. Die? {This fellow must 
not die. I cannot afford the time a trial would take, 
though the law would justify me in shooting a man 
who carried off a lady from my house. Ah, vil- 
lain i 

The wounded Indian was now senseless, and 
the proud Norah was uttering wild words, and 
weeping: 

“ Qh, give him water! send for a surgeon if you 
be human beings!” 

“Who knows whether we be or not, Lady Norah 
Beaumont ?” cried the countess, with a shrill laugh. 
“We may be afreets, ghouls, or what not? but now, 
you will oblige me by permitting me to re-conduct 
your ladyship to your room. Your sister has gone 








off in the arms of that mad, libertine prince. It 
strikes me that rumours of your excessive impruv- 
dence, your outrageous fastness, must have reached 
the prince from Bellrose. You cannot be surprised 
if the locks and bolts should be doubled on you for 
the remaining term of your minority.” 

As Lady Monkhouse spoke, a tigerish gleam of 
cruelty shot out of her eyes. There was something, 
too, in the tone of her voice which appalled the 
hitherto dauntless Norah. The beautiful girl grew 
paler, she leaned over the gilded staircase a moment, 
wistfully, and looked down into the marble hall. 
Servants were crowding about her, willing and an- 
xious to do the cruel bidding of the countess and the 
secretary ; she was hemmed in, insulted, accused, her 
friend lay bleeding and senseless on the ground ; but 
Viola had escaped, Viola was free, Viola was under 
the protecting care of a chivalrous lover, whose hon- 
our and unselfish faith were unsullied as Sir Gala- 
had’s, for the disguise which has deceived the coun- 
tess has not hidden the truth from the keen percep- 
tions of the reader. 

Nakindall, the Indian prince, had been cleverly 
personated by Philip Ruthven. Hammond Danvers 
had enacted the part of the interpreter, the kneeling 
Easterns were simply some supernumeraries from one 
of the theatres, whom Ruthven had hired and dressed, 
men who could attitudinise and costume better than 
they could fight, and who had fled in terror at the 
first appearance of the servants of Lady Monkhouse. 

A word from Hammond had been sufficient for 
Norah, but nowshe stood sorrowful and silent by the 
side of the noblé-hearted gentleman, who had twico 
risked his life in her defence. 

“Carry this Indian upstairs and put him in the 
yellow room,” said Rokewood, addressing two of the 
men-servants. He handed a key to the two men as 
he spoke. ‘ Light the lamp, lay him on the bed and 
go for Doctor Wilder, from 74, Brook Street.” 

The two men lifted the splendidly proportioned 
young man between them. Norah saw her friend 
carried away in his — disguise. Her heart 
failed her, for she felt that deception would soon 
be discovered ; and when Hammond Danvers should 
be revealed to the merciless Rokewood, more asper- 
sions than ever would be brought against Viola and 
herself. 


“He will set all our relations and connexious 
against us,” mused the earl’s daughter. “ We have 
lived so secluded a life, that we have made no friends. 
On our own account our relations will wish to wash 
their hands of such ‘fast,’ headstrong girls. We 
shall indeed be given over as a prey into the hands 
of these people ; how much I wish that Hammond 
could escape before they discover that it is Ham- 
mond.” 

For Norah, with that quickness of vision which 
early love gives, had read on the pale face of Ham- 
mond, that he was not so desperately wounded as it 
had appeared. He had fainted from the shock and 
the loss of blood; but Norah felt confident that he 
was not unconscious when they took him off, and 
she believed that it was only his left arm which was- 
disabled. 

“Now,” said Rokewood, putting his hand heavily 
on the shoulder of Norah, “ now back to your room- 
Your sister is gone away, happily enough, it seems, 
with the mad Indian Prince. I suppose he wishes 
to make two additions to his harem, culled from the 
flower of the English aristocracy.” 

“ Sir, sir,” cried Norah, “ I wish I had the strength 
to strike you to the ground.” 

She was quivering all over with a noble indigna- 
tion, her pale cheeks burnt, her blue eyes flashed. 

“Ha, ha!” laughed the countess, clapping her 
hands, “the Monkhouse pride is touched at last.” 

The servants smiled slightly at one another. 
Norah was led off by Rokewood, and re-conducted 
to her rooms. He entered with her, still grasping 
her arm tight, then he loosened his grasp, while he 
locked the door. Afterwards, turning towards her, 
he said, still with that mocking and diabolical 
smile : 

“So you would like to knock me down, would 

ou?” 

Norah only replied by looking at the secretary 
from his polished shoes to his bushy grizzled hair. 
She lifted her head with the pride of a young war 
horse, her delicate nostrils, and the irids of her blue 
eyes dilating the while, with the passion which she 
felt, but did not choose to express. Rokewood ground 
his teeth. There was a certain something in tho 
calm defiance of the Lady Norah which drove him 
almost frantic. He went to her and grasped herarm 
again. ’ 1 
“ So you would like, you say, to knock me down? 
he repeated. 

“Coward!” cried Norah, “Coward and rascal, I 
have it in my heart to speak to you more plainly to- 
night than I have ever done before. My sister has 








escaped your wicked clutches, She is with friends, 
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warm and true, who respect her social rank as an 
earl’s daughter, even less than they do her defence- 
less position as & pure-minded and fragile girl. She 
. fe \” 

7 A light, almost divine, shone in the blue eyes of 
the Lady Norah as she spoke. 

“] weep,” she said, breaking into a low, tempes- 
tuous sobbing, “ but my tearsare happy ones. Now 
Icar defy you—now I can speak my mind to you, 
for my sister is safe—safe from your poison, your 
daggers, any of the cruel deaths you contemplated 
for her. You may kill me, but Viola will inherit my 
fortune, which you covet. You are baffled! Mur- 
derer of my father ? : 

She pronounced the words with emphasis. Roke- 
wood loosened his grasp of her arm, and dropped 
upon a couch. <A livid terror was impressed upon 
his face, his eyes seemed starting from his head. 
Norah gazing on him, reada ghastly truth, as plainly 
as if it had been branded in letters of mingled fire 
and blood upon the brow of this descendant of Cain. 

“ You dare not deny it,” said the beautiful Norah, 
and she stood like an accusing angel before the 
guilty ruffian. 

She pointed her finger at him. 

“T have no proof to bring against you. How should 
Ihave? No proof, that is, that would hurt you in a 
court of law; but heaven itself has revealed to me, 
that you and you alone struck the coward blows 
which laid my father in his foreign grave. Oh, my 
father !”—she clasped her hands together, and gazed 
upwards—“ why—why does your enemy triumph ? 
Why are your children—your children, whom you 
loved so tenderly—starved, imprisoned, threatened 
with death, and all to swell the riches of your mur- 
derer? Oh, Rokewood!—she looked at him almost 
pityingly for an instant—‘“ the answer to my wild 
question is written in the Psalms of David. ‘It is 
that they shall be destroyed utterly ’—utterly, Roke- 
wood, do you hear? Miserable man, your punish- 
ment has already commenced! The worm that dies 
not has fastened upon your heart ; the unquenchable 
fire is torturing your spirit; the demon of remorse 
(not repentence, for repentance would lead to better 
things) but remorse stands ever at your side to taunt 
you, to show you that the banking accounts, and the 
houses full of silver and gold, the praise of men, the 
servility of the poor, the exaltation of your design- 
ing niece, none of these things are worth the peace, 
the comparative innocence of the days that are past! 

“ Tell me, can you sleep and not find yourself face 
to face with him, your friend, whom you mur- 
dered? Does he not come back in all guises ? 
Say do you not dream at times that you are riding 
across a strange country under cover of night, in hot 
haste, charged with some important message; but 
you lose your way, you wander along lanes where 
the trees meet in an arch over your head, and seem 
to whisper a name—his name—among themselves. 
These lanes seem endless; anon you arrive at au 
ancient house, barred and bolted, but lights flash in 
the windows ; you knock, and the door falls back— 
you ask your road, and the porter tells you ; you are 
miles, miles out of the way, he prays you to enter and 
sup and sleep ; he is alone, he has care of the house. 
You enter, and the man precedes you to a room where 
supper is laid fortwo; the fire-light flashes upon his 
face, it is no porter, it is Arthur, Earl of Monkhouse, 
with wounded head, and ghastly face, who turns to 
confront you, clutches your hand, and tells you that 
the day of vengeance draws nigh !” 

Rokewood sat staring at Norah in a speechless 
amaze. 

Inspired, instructed by divine means, Norah, whose 
temperament was highly strung, fervid, poetic—what 
would have been termed prophetic in days of old— 
had repeated to the guilty secretary, almost word for 
= one among the many dreams that haunted his 
sleep. 

“You are mad,” he broke forth at length, “ mad 
I am convinced. I shall seek a commission in 
lunacy,” and thus menacing, the guilty wretch rushed 
out of the room. 

Norah listened, and a light, the light of hope 
shone in her eyes for a space. 

In the excess of his agitation, Rokewood had left 
the door unlocked. 





CHAPTER XIV. 

“ Know’st thou from whence he comes, or whom ?” 

‘No, by my word, a surly groom 

He seems ; who, in the field or chase, 

A baron's train would nobly grace.” 

“Ont, out, de Vaux, can fear supply, 

And jealousy no sharper eye ?” Walter Scott, 

HamMonp Danvers lay on the bed in the room 
which Kokewood called the yellow room. It was 
even as Lady Norah had supposed, his arm was 
terribly wounded above the elbow, and hung useless 
by his side, but his senses had not deserted him, al- 
though he had feigned to be unconscious. He well, 


knew that both Philip Ruthven and himself could be 
subjected to prosecution and imprisonment for their 
forcible entry into the mansion of the countess, and 
he desired to escape with a desperate earnestness. 

“Miserable!” he muttered, “to think that head- 
strong Ruthven would insist on the turbaned fellows 
carrying arms, and that three out of the number 
should have been loaded, and that villain Rokewood, 
who must be Satan in disgyise, had the luck to turn 
one of our own weapons against me. When that 
surgeon comes and strips my white arm, he’ll see 
how it contrasts with my brown-stained face; by 
daylight Rokewood will recognise me, he will per- 
secute me to the death. My father is not over fond 
of me—I never was his favourite ; he will, perhaps, 
withdraw his allowance, and I shall be farther than 
ever from hope of Norah. Oh, Norah, sweet life, 
what pitying words you spoke. And to think she 
refused to flee. Darling little creature, can she care 
forme? If I thought that-——” 

Hammond, weak as he was, staggered out of bed; | 
his arm was not even bound up. 

There was a light burning in a shaded lamp—the 
room was furnished in yellow silk damask—there 
was a long glass before him in which he could sur- 
vey his strangely disguised figure from head to foot. 
Notwithstanding the pain which he felt, the young | 
man could not restrain a laugh at his peculiar ap- 
pearance. 

All at once he saw another figure reflected in the 
glass; it was a slight, girlish form, in mourning 
garments, the falling brown hair escaped on the 
shoulders, the attitude of mingled grace and dignity | 
all impressed Hammond too deeply for words. He 
=e and faced Lady Norah in the dim light of the 
amp. 

“ Hush,” she said, waving her hand slowly to him, 
“do not speak. I have left my room, and I have 
locked the door on the outside, for Rokewood will 
beliove that Iam there. Granger cannot find the 
key, which I have here, she is searching now for it. 
Rokewood thinks he has mislaid it. I wish to escape, 
and you too, Mr. Danvers; but first have your arm 
attended to, the surgeon will arrive in a few minutes, 
in fact he is in the house at this moment.” 

“ There are shots in my arm, Lady Norah,” replied 
Hammond ; “ the process of extraction will take some 
time, besides, my face is stained but my arm is not. 
Doctor Wilder will soon discover that I am no In- 
dian. Let us escape now.” 

But Norah shrank back. 

“ How ?” she asked. “The hall and stairs are full 
of servants. I thought if we waited until the house 
was quiet, we might lower ourselves from the win- 
dows of my room—of which they suppose they have 
mislaid the key. In this room there is a large bas- 
ket with two handles ; in my room there is a coil of 
strong rope in a cupboard. Dearest Viola and I often 
uncoiled it at night, and we have opened the window 
at times and looked down into the yard beneath, for 
all our windows look into the yard, they take 
care of that. “ We have sometimes,” continned 
Norah, with. a shudder, “wondered whether or 
not we should venture our lives upon such a 
chance. We have read of such feats in the history 
of prisoners’ escapes, but we both felt how the rope 
would twist, and turn, and we unable to bear the 
dreadful pressure and weight on our hands, the pain, 
too, of the rope cuttirg into our flesh, then the 
dreadful height, the giddy distance, four stories from 
the ground! We should have been dashed to pieces,” 
and she covered her eyes with her hands. 

“Thank God, you attempted no such thing, Lady 
Norah,” said the young man in a tone of tender emo- 
tion, “but you say there is a basket here; do you 
think an escape could be managed by that means ?” 

“Tam certain of it,” responded Norah, confidently, 
“ but first have your arm attended to—listen.” A 
deadly pallor spread over the beautiful face of Norah, 
“ They are mounting the stairs, I cannot escape to 
myroom. I shall be seen”—she sprang forward as 
she spoke, and opened the door of a large wardrobe. 
There was plenty of room to stand upright, and 
Norah concealed herself, effectually closing the 
polished door, so as to leave a little breathing space. 
Another moment, and a blaze of light had burst into 
the room of the wounded gentleman. 

A bald-headed surgeon, with a stern face, two 
men-servants carrying lamps, and Mr. Rokewood, the 
secretary, entered, a bland smile upon his hypocriti- 
cel face, 

“Such an extraordinary and unfortunate proceed- 
ing,” said Rokewood, “1 fired a shot in defence of 
my ward.” 

“Of course,” echoed the stern doctor, in a tone 
which he meant to be courteous and full of respect, 
for the great man, the secretary. 

“ And by to-morrow, all the papers will be prating 
of the forcible abduction of one of the earl’s daughters 
by this Indian. I tell you, Doctor Wilder, in strict 








confidence, that the imprudence of those ladies is 


supreme ; in fact, I tell you in confidence, that Norah’ 
the youngest, will never be fit for society. Her wild, 
unfeminine conduct, has convinced me that the best 
thing for saving the honour of the peerage would be 
to shut her up for life.” 

Hammond Danvers glared savagely at the secre- 
tary from under his Indian disguise; his left arm 
hung powerless and tortured by his side, but his right 
hand clenched itself, and he longed with all a strong 
and angry man’s longing to lay him level with the 
ground. 

“So this is the patient ?” cried Doctor Wilder, who 
was a little man, balancing himself on tip-toe, so as 
to peer into the darkened face of tall Hammond Dan- 
vers. 

“ This is the patient,” repeated Rokewood. “In- 
terpreter to yonder mad-brained Indian Prince.” 

Hammond scowled at the doctor, and asked him 
in Hindustanee, which language he had learnt from 
an Indian uncle, with whom he had passed his child- 
hood, “whether London was not the ugliest town on 
the face of the earth, the men all hideous, but the 
women all angels ?” 

Old Doctor Wilder had been in India, and he an- 
swered the young man, with a sour smile, that he was 
sorry to find he and his master had been so weak as 
to signalise their first visit to England by so terrible 
a breach of the peace, as the abduction of a lady. 

Then the doctor stripped up the wounded arm, and 
ete aloud when he saw the whiteness of the 
skin. 

Hammond Danvers hastened to say still in the 
Hindu tongue, that his mother was an Englishwo- 
man (which in truth she was). It passed better than 
Norah, trembling in her place of concealment, dared 
to hope for. 

The doctor made the patient sit down, drew out 
his instruments, and skilfully extracted the shots. 
The pain was intense, the flesh was most terribly 
lacerated ; indeed, in extracting the ball, the doctor 
opened an artery, and the loss of blood was fearful. 
Hammond, unused to the sight, fainted ; and Norah, 
from her hiding-place, heard the exclamations of the 
servants, the muttered curses, mingled with laughter 
of Rokewood, and the short, sharp speeches of the 
doctor. 

“Suppose he dies,” said Norah to herself. “ Oh, 
brave, loyal-souled Hammond ; a heart like yours is 
worth the winning.” 

She listened, listened, heard the ticking of the 
doctor’s watch, and the sharp, short orders which he 
gave to the men-servants. 

“ There, his senses have come to him now,” she 
heard the doctor say ; “that wound won't want look- 
ing at again until to-morrow afternoon. Lay him on 
the bed straight on his back, and get some brandy 
quickly.” 

Still Norah listened ; presently she heard the voice 
of Hammond raised querulously, and speaking petu- 
lantly to the doctor in Hindustanee ; he was not un- 
mindful of his part, he still kept up his character of 
the Indian interpreter in spite of pain, weakness and 
difficulty. 

Still Norah listened. She soon comprehended that 
the patient had objected to being undressed, and 
wished to pass the night in his green satin costume. 
It seemed that he gained his point, for, after a few 
observations from the doctor, recommendations to 
keep quiet, and a statement from Rokewood that a 
large tumbler of lemonade anda bell were within 
his reach, the master of the house, the doctor and at- 
tendants departed, and Hammond was left alone. 

It was a long while before Norah dared to step 
forward from her hiding-place ; nor did Hammond 
venture to stir or to speak. But after a time silence 
fell on the great house like a mantle, footsteps and 
voices all died away, and the bell of a neighbouring 
church clanged out the hour of one. It was the sig- 
nal for Norah to come forth from her hiding-place in 
the wardrobe ; and at the same time Hammond started 
from the bed, and stood by the side of the trembling 
girl. His left arm rested in a sling, his face was 
ghastly pale under its staining of walnut juice. 

“ Now,” said Norah, in a loud whisper, “ to escape, 
to escape, Mr. Danvers! Every door is barred, locked 
and bolted ; the house steward sleeps with the keys 
under his pillow ; besides a stir, a sound, a suspicion 
would rouse the whole household—fourteen men 
servants in all—and a retreat would be impossible. 
Now what I wish you to do is this. We must get 
out that large basket that I spoke to you of, and you 
must let me down by that rope which is in my room; 
afterwards, do you think you could manage to get 
down yourself, by dint of the rope without the bas- 
ket?’ 

As Norah spoke, she drew forth from the wardrobe 
a large basket ; it was the shape of those used for 
fishing purposes, but as large as a clothes basket. 

“TI don’t know what poor papa used to use it for,” 
she said ; “it strikes me that seated in this, and with 
a rope passed through these handles, I might slide 
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myself down, might I not, even from this height into 
the yard beneath ?” 

Hammond looked doubtingly at the basket. 

“It were better to escape from a lower story, Lady 
Norah,” he answered, “so that in case of an acci- 
dent: ” 





She interrupted him with a shudder. 

“Oh no, Mr. Danvers!” she said. “ Granger sleeps 
in the story beneath this, and her ears are so quick. 
Come to my room, where I have the rope. I can 
lock the door besides, and I might not find the key 
of any other door so quickly. Nv, let us go to my 
room ?” 

‘Then Norah led the way softly, and treading en 
the points of her feet. There was only one thickly 
carpetted passage which separated the chamber of 
Hammond from the prison-room of Norah. 

So soon as they were safely inside, Norah locked 
the door, and transferred the key to her pocket. 
‘There was neither lamp nor candle in the room, but 
the blind was up, and the large yellow moon of Sep- 
tember riding in the blue expanse, and casting a holy 
and peaceful light even upon the London roofs and 
tiles, looked into the room, gleamed on the glass 
doors of the book-cases, filled the whole apartment 
with a weird and melancholy glory. 

The influence of the solemn light was such, that 
Norah sunk upon a chair, and burst into a flood of 
tears. Hammond threw himself upon his knees be- 
fore her, and took her unresisting hand in his. 

“Do not weep, sweet Lady Norah,” he said. “I 
will see you safely out of this villain’s clutches ; we 
will go to your sister; and there is an aunt of mine 
in town, a good old soul, who will receive you into 
her home until you can communicate with some of 
your friends.” 

‘How good you are, Mr. Danvers,” cried Norah. 

“If I dared, Lady Norah,” said Hammond, “I 
might venture to tell you that I count pains, fatigues, 
perils nothing, so long as they are endured for your 
sake ; and to be near you is bliss sufficient for Ham- 
mond Danvers, even though he’s wounded and a pri- 
soner.” 

“You may dare to tell me all that, and more,” 
cried Norah frankly. “I have seen enough, heard 
enough of you, to appreciate your noble character. 
If it be any comfort to you, learn that my heart is 
neither cold nor irresponsive.” 

“May I venture to tell you that Ilove you?” asked 
Hammond in a tremulous voice. 

“ Yes; and learn that your love is met by an an- 
swering love,” replied Norah. 

For an instant, just for an instant, he clasped her 
in Lis arm, and pressed a kiss on her pure and noble 
forehead. 

Then she hastened away to find the rope; she 
drew it from the recess of a dark closet. It was an 
immense coil of very thick and strong rope; and 
how it laid there unnoticed by Rokewood, inthe prison- 
chamber of the twins, remains to this day a mystery. 

Hammond directed Norah how to tie the two han- 
dles together tightly, he assisting her with his sin- 
gle hand, and his strong white teeth; then he 
fastened the rope round the legs of a heavy grand 
piano which stood in one corner of the room, Norah 
lending him her energetic aid—there was an immeuse 
length of rope left. 

Norah seated herself bravely in the basket; Ham- 
moud lifted her tenderly with his onestropg arm, 
basket and all, and she, putting up her hands, quietly 
opened the window. 

The night air came chill upon her face, the moon 
was looking at her wiih that same calm, serious, half 
conscious smile which she had noticed when she was 
flying mad with terror up the ruined staircase, pur- 
sued by Rokewood—dark-blue, mysterious heaven, 
great sleeping city beneath, lying out in the mist and 
shadows of the night—then the bell in the church 
tower clanged out the half-hour with a sudden petu- 
lant cry, so it seemed to her fancy, as of a man who 
starts and shrieks in his sleep. Afterwards silence 
again, the church and the church tower, the great 
lordly mansion in the square of Grosvenor, the miles 
on miles of roofs and spires, and towers were all 
moving, moving in the stillness, for the rope was 
slipping slowly through the handles of the basket 
and Norah was clinging to it with a convulsive 
clutch—giddy she felt as she looked down, the height 
was sickening, and the basket seemed to sway from 
side to side like a helpless thing that had neither 
guide nor support—her weight of course kept it from 
upsetting, but it seemed to her every instant that she 
was on the verge of destruction. 

There was one frantic moment when the strain 
seemed so great upon the brain and'nerves of Norah 
that she felt inclined to end the suspense and 
springing madly from the basket, to precipitate her- 
self to the ground beneath. It wasa terrible descent, 
aud it seemed to the unhappy girl that she.had been 
for years suspended in the air—it was like a horrible 
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Then suddenly she prayed for strength and aid- 
The prayer was answered; another moment, and the 
basket came, not ungently, in contact with the earth. 
Norah stepped out upon the ground, and burst into 
tears. Raising her eyes, she saw Hammond, horrors 
of horrors, suspended from that rope by his single 
arm—turning round like an acrobat, his athletic 
frame pendulous above her, at a sickening, giddy 
height Ah, merciful heaven! see, there comes 
a blaze of light to that window, and it is open, 
and the grim head of Rokewood is thrust out, his 
cruel fingers clutch the rope, and the bright light 
gleams upon an ugly, sharp clasp knife. 

“Now, then, Sir Acrobat,” shouts Rokewood, 
“say your prayers, you will go down more quickly 
than you think for.” 

“ For the love of héaven, don’t murder me by cut- 
ting the rope,” cried Hammond. 

The grim face of Rokewood looked down upon the 
brave fellow, whose one arm was in torture from the 
recent wound, and whose other had to endure all the 
agony and tension of the descent by the rope. 

Norah was not one to shriek, she was a wonder- 
fully self-contained maiden—but her heart was ready 
to burst with terror, as she looked up towards Roke- 
wood, her pale, pure face seraphic in the light of the 
night sky. 

Simultaneously, Hammond’s feet touched the 
ground, as the door of the back prémises burst open. 
Three strong men-servants at once pinioned and 
dragged him towards the house. The noble young 
man was far too exhausted to attempt any resist- 
ance. He had escaped death, that fearful de- 
scent of the rope was over, and now it seemed to 
him that it mattered little, in comparison, where he 
went just then, since his life was spared. He had 
only one thought of pain and anguish —Norah—what 
of Norah? He turned towards her, he would even 
have urged her to fly in that moment, for the dangers 
of the night and of the streets seemed less, where 
his beloved was concerned, than the peril of remain- 
ing in the murderous clutches of the evil secretary ; 
and then Hammond lost his presence of mind, his 
caution, and he called out: 

“ Fly, Norah!—run to a cab-stand—tell them 
Chiswick, Strawberry Lodge!” 

(To be continued.) 








Poticr InspEcTOR TANNER.—After twenty years’ 
service in the detective force in Scotland Yard, In- 
spector Tanner has retired from the service on a 
pension of 100/. a year. Inthe course of his connec- 
tion with the police few men in it were so successful 
in hunting down and bringing*to justice celebrated 
criminals, a duty for which he was invariably selected 
on account of his acuteness and quick perception. 
Amohg those whom Mr. Tanner apprehended were 
the following :—Dr. Smethurst, the alleged poisoner 
and bigamist ; Mullins, who murdered Mrs. Emsley, 
after having accused a man named Eames of the 
crime ; Forward, who murdered three children in a 
coffee-house in Holborn ; Hunt, who committed mur- 
der ina cab; and Miiller, who killed Mr. Briggs on 
the North London Railway, having arrested him in 
New York. 

A Darine Trick.—An individual aged more than 
80 has just died at Charonne, where he had settled 
down under an assumed name, after an extraordinary 
life of adventure. His real name was Gousserant, 
and he was born at Ossun (Hautes-Pyrénées). 
He entered the service of Tronchet, ‘the celebrated 
advocate, in 1806, but his master dying about a 
month later, he disappeared the same evening, and 
with a considerable sum of money. From that mo- 
ment he ever after lived by his wits, and some of 
his adventures were marked by great daring. One 
of his exploits was the following: In 1809 the Aus- 
trians had entered Bavaria, and the Emperor Napo- 
leon was leaving Paris in haste to meet the enemy, 
his route being’ officially announced by way of Metz. 
One morning, a horseman, wearing an ofticer’s uni- 
form with the ribbon of the Legion of Honour, and 
covered with dust as if after a hard ride, suddenly 
arrived at Nancy, in the courtyard of the residence 
occupied by the prefect, and demanded in an imperi- 
ous tone to speak to that functionary. “ ‘Tell him,” 
he said, “that I am the Prince of Monaco, aide- 
de-camp to the Emperor.” M. Marquis, who held 
these functions, and was abseut in the town, 
was at once sent for, his wife in the meantime 
offering refreshments to the stranger, who said that 
he had ridden in all haste from Metz. When the 
prefect came in the stranger informed him that the 
Emperor, for secret motives, had changed his route, 
and would pass through Nancy the next morning at 
ten, and receive the civil and military authorities. 
As to himself (the officer), he must leave for Stras- 
burg in the afternoon, but with perfect grace ac- 
cepted an invitation to a repast, which was hurriedly 


manding the district, and other officials were present. 
Just before taking leave the stranger remarked to 
the prefect casually that he had left Metz so hastily 
that he had not had time to provide himself with 
sufficient money. M. Petitjean, the receiver of taxes, 
who was present, offered to advanco 4,000fr., which 
the other on receiving, dropped carelessly into his 
pocket without counting them. The prince, who 
was no other than Gousserant, left soon after, and 
the imposition was only discovered some hours 
later; the man was grrested on the following day as 
he was endeavouring to play off the same trick on the 
Prefect of Strasburg. For this fraud he underwent 
five years’ imprisonment. 





THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 

Education is a bulwark of strength to nations as 
well as individuals. A country that has a well-es. 
tablished system of education is sure to prosper in 
all that is conducive to national greatness. 

There cannot be any nobler employment than the 
cultivation of the mind. The cultivation of the in- 
tellectual and moral facultiesis as far superior to the 
mere acquisition of wealth, as the mind is to the 

The one is immortal, the other mortal. The 

one is capable of endless expansion ; the other is 
limited in enjoyment, and is destined to perish. 
And for the cultivation of this glorious faculty 
there is no wider field than the study of history ; for 
it there can roam and revel amid the pleasures of 
thoughts and truths which shall outlast the present 
moment; opening new beauties to the mind day by 
day ; enriching every emotion. 

The constant and attentive perusal of the pages of 
history enlarges and develops the mind, enabling it 
to take a comprehensive view of the past and pre- 
sent, and by them to form some idea of the future. 
The student of history holds converse with the ages 
of the past, and in imagination stands among the 
heroes and sages of a past era; becoming acquainted 
with men and women who have for ever vanished 
from the stage of life. 

History is nothing less than an exemplification of 
man, unfolding to us all the diversified shades of 
human life ; the design of the great Creator in plac- 
ing him on this sphere of existence; presenting to 
our minds the lives and deeds of all the depraved 
and degraded men who have stained its pages with 
their atrocities as a warning, and the precepts and 
examples of the good and virtuous for our emula- 
tion. History has a purpose aside from instruction 
and amusement. It has a nobler object. It is a 
beacon light by which we are warned to take heed 
of the rocks upon which so many of our race have 
split, and been ruined for time and eternity. 

What then can be so pleasing as the study of its 
pages? What can be so beneficial? and what more 
productive source for the development of the mind? 
What greater and more lasting enjoyment ? The 
pleasures of the senses, the accumulation of riches, 
the attainment of honour and fame, are but the chase 
for a bubble, which we no sooner have in our grasp 
than it bursts, leaving no lasting impressions. The 
amusements and vain frivolities of life which so en- 
trance and hold the mind, oblivious to the sterner 
and more important duties that surround us, are but 
like the rainbow which arches the heavens, radiating 
land and sea with its variegated colours; bursting 
upon the eye in all its magnificence and splendour for 
a short while, and then fading from the sight. 

But the pleasures whieh knowledge bestows, and 
especially that derived from history’s pages, are as 
lasting as the mind itself, “which rust cannot cor- 
rupt, nor thieves break through and steal.” How 
much better it is then to spend our time in the pur- 
suit of knowledge, than to devote all our life to sensual 
desires and pleasures ? 

The great misfortune is that too many are satis- 
fied with this, and never aspire to the higher regions 
of iutellectual enjoyment. The people who always 
elevate the moral and intellectual in preference to 
the material, will always be the more prosperous and 
renowned. It is this that produces “that righteous- 
ness which exalteth a nation.” A.J. T. 





APPOINTMENT OF DIvISIONAL DerectivEs.—The 
Commissioners of Police have appointed 20 sergoants 
and 160 constables to form a division of detective 
police. The divisional detectives will have to make 
themselves well acquainted with all the criminals 
in their districts, and their associates, habits and 
residences. They will also be employed, under the 
orders of their superintendents, in tracing crimes 
committed in the division, and generally in the de- 
tection of offences which the police have been un- 
able to prevent. The sergeants are to receive 4 
weekly allowance of 35s. each, and tho constables 
28s. there being an allowance of 5/. to each man 12 
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HAMPTON MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


To hallowed duty, 
Here, with:a loyal and devoted heart, 
Liud we our lives. Mrs. Osgood. 


The untainted virtue of your years 
Hath not yet dived into the world’s deceit. 
Shakespeare. 

Wnts the Lady Beatrice Hampton in her charac- 
of belle and leader of society, was thus gaining new 
commendations from the fashionable world, events 
were shaping themselves in such a way at tho 
Laurels as would ‘wring her heart with awful an- 
guish. 

The evening following her departure was passed 
by her ladyship’s secret family in the drawing-room, 
but a cloud seemed to have fallen over the young 
people, usually so merry and light hearted. Accus- 
tomed as they had all their lives been to their 
mother’s brief and stolen visits, they were too affec- 
tionate ever to have become reconciled to them. 

The connt, his brow clouded with a gloom he 
could not shake off, and which he attributed to the 
tidings of Lord Adlowe’s return, excused himself 
from the little circle, that he might not be a shadow 
upon its gaiety, and went up to his study. 

The three children gathered together around the 
drawing-room fire. 

Giralda’s sweet thoughtfulness had deepened. 
Her thoughts seemed far away, and a strangely re- 
solute expression brooded in her dusky eyes. Fay 
learned against her knee, Juan sat beside her, his 
face bright and glowing with his secret hopes and 
aspirations, 

For some time not one of the three spoke. At 
a Fay brokethe silence by a burst of childish 
80Ds. 

“ What is the matter, darling ?” asked his sister, 
alive at once to his grief. 

“T want mamma,” cried the little fellow, with 
grieved quiver of his lips, raising his wet violet 
eyes with a pleading expression that touched Giralda. 
“Oh, I wish I were aman! I would work and keep 
her always with us! I do miss her so. when she is 
gone,” he added with a moaning cry. 

“I know you do!” said Giralda, soothingly. “Mam- 
ma will stay with us always after a while, dear Fay. 
Tam going to work in her place nad. let. hex neat !”” 
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“ Are you going to be an opera singer, or an 
actress, too, Giralda ?” asked Fay, in astonishment. 

“ No, darling. I have not courage to face crowded 
audiences, or the talent to entertain them,” said 
Giralda, sighing. “I must be content with some- 
thing more humble. You must be hopeful, darling. 
Mamma would be distressed if she knew how you 
grieve every time she goes from us.” 

Fay checked his sobs and tears, and forced a piti- 
ful smile, more mournful than his tears had been. 

“ Giralda !” exclaimed Juan, raising his spark- 
ling eyes to his sister’s face, I have the promise of 
going to a university. Won't that be grand? You 
don’t know how happy Iam. I mean to be a great 
man yet, for my mother’s sake.” 

Giralda sympathised with his hopes as she had 
done with Fay’s grief. Yet every word spoken 
by either of the lads confirmed her secret resolution 
of lessening her mother’s burden by earning her own 
support. Believing implicitly in the fiction of her 
ladyships stage toils, she fancied herself bound in 
honour and love to care for herself. 

The evening passed. The count returned to his 
family, and an hour of quiet, pleasant conversation 
followed. Then Meggy Fleck, the housekeeper, her 
assistant, and the coachman were called in to 
evening prayers, after which the little family 
separated for the night. 

Juan went up to his room. 

The count attended Fay as the Lady Beatrice had 
done. 

Left alone, Giralda ascended the stairs slowly, 
and went into her father’s study. Upon a table in a 
distant corner was a collection of daily and weekly 
papers, which the young people were rarely allowed 
to see, lest by some chance they should come upon 
their mother’s name. Their weekly and daily jour- 
nals were carefully selected for their use. 

Giralda took up a dozen of these, and hurried with 
them to her chamber. 

Her room was a pretty octagon apartment, most 
daintily furnished. A fire burned cheerily in the 
grate. Upon the mantle-piece in silver sconces, 
burned two wax candles. The ruddy beams of fire- 
light strayed far out over the crimson carpet, even 
touching the pure white hangings of the low French 
bed. 

Giralda locked her door, drew a chair to the fire, 
placed her candles on a little inlaid stand by her 
elbow, and sat down by the fire to read, her feet 
perched upon the railing of the fender. 
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| She directed her attention almost exclusively to 
the column of .wants. 

“T should like to be a nursery governess. I am 
too young to teach young ladies,” she mused, full of 
her holy purpose. “I might be a companion to 
young ladies, though. In all these long list of wants, 
surely some one must want a young girl like me!” 

She scanned the columns anxiously. The first 
and second papers were dropped with a sigh. 

They indicated no opening for her. 

The third was a Court journal. 

“T am not familiar with this paper,” she said, half 
aloud, turning over its pages. “I do not see any 
advertisements that I can use.” 

She was about to toss it aside when her eye was 
caught by a name, and she took up the journal, look- 
ing at the article in which the name occurred. 

“Oh, it’s only about a fashionable lady who went 
to some ball,” she said. “Itwas the name ‘ Beatrice ’ 
that arrested my attention. I fancied it might bo 
something about Beatrice, Countess of Arevalo, I for- 
got that mamma bears some other name on the st’age. 
This lady is named the Lady Beatrice Hampton ! 
She is an earl’s daughter. ‘The paper says,” and 
she read aloud, “‘ The Lady Beatrice Hampton was 
the star of the gay assembly. Her beauty eclipsed 
itself. Her wit was fairly scintillent. Her colduess, 
for which she is noted, was more marked than ever. 
She wore her family diamonds, the most superb gems 
in the kingdom, excepting, perhaps, those of her 
ladyship, the Countess of Dudley.’” 

Giralda finished the article, and dropped the pa- 
per. 

“Tt is strange,” she thought, with a weary look 
on her lovely young face, “ how unequally the good 
things of this’ life are distributed! ‘There is this 
Lady Beatrice Hampton, noted for her costly jewels, 
admired and petted, and shielded, while my beau- 
tiful mother has to sing or act on the stage to sup- 
port her family. If mamma had only a hundredth 
part of the wealth of that Lady Beatrice! But she 
has something better,” she added. “It seems that 
the Lady Beatrice is cold and heartless. Mamma is 
all heart and soul, the noblest and most generous 
woman that ever lived.” 

With a bright glow on her cheeks she pushed tho 
court paper aside, and took up the close-printed dailies. 
One after another, they were perused and thrown 
aside. No*one had advertised for a young lady as 
| governess or companion. Skilled hands for tho 
| various trades were wanted in numbers, but these 
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advertisements did not appeal to the unskilled 
Giralda. : 

At length sho took up the outer sheet of the 
Times. She looked at its columns with none of the 
eager hopefulness with which she had begun her 
search, but suddenly her listlessness vanished, and 
her look of resoluteness returned. 

She had stumbled upon a brief advertisement 
which she fancied promised: her at least an inde- 
pendence, 

It read as follows: 

‘“* WANTED.—A: pleasant tempered lady as secre- 
tary and companion to an-elderly invalid gentleman. 
Small salary, but a: good home guaranteed. Address: 
Lord Trevalyam, Trevalyam Park, Glamorganshire, 
Wales.” 

Giralda read'thenotice again amd again. It did 
not offer exactly the position she had desired, but she 
deemed it worthy her consideration. 

“ Poor old gentleman,” she mused: ‘“ An invalid, 
and old. Iam. sure he must be alone in the world. 
He wants some one to read to iim and give him his 
medicines. Icando that as wellias anyone. Let mo 
see. This ig: to-day’s paper. If I apply directly I 
may obtain the situation.” . 

Again she perused the advertisement. 

“ Although I am leaving home against the will of 
my dear parents, and only from my love for them, 
and my desire to lesson their heavy burdens,” she 
said, softly. “I must consider, above all, their 
wishes, evemin'this matter. Mamma has never al- 
lowed one of her children to go to London. She 
would not approve my going there, even to help her. 
if I must go from home, she would like me to live in 
the family of somenice old gentleman. Asa ‘secretary 
and companion’ in. Wales, I should lead a very 
secluded life. No one:couldior would harm me there. 


I feel drawn to answerthimadvertisement. I cannot. 


write to Lord Trevalyan—the advertiser is a lord, it 
seems—because I cannot post,, or-receive letters un- 
noticed. I must answer the advertisoment in person 
—I must answer it to-morrow !” 

She leaned forward, staring earnestly at the 
fire. 

“T must thoroughly realise what I am going to 
do,” she murmured ; “I am leaving a good home, the 
dearest and best of parents, the most loving of 
parents—and for what? Papa writes books, but he 
does not make enough by them to keep us in this 
style. My mother is an opera singer, or actress, 
toiling for her children. I have been well educated. 
No money has been spared upon me. [I can sing, 
dance, draw, read and converse in several languages. 
Papa and mamma have aimed at making me a very 
accomplished woman. Ought I not to turn these 
«wcecomplishments to use? Ought I not, by their aid, 
to help these darling parents? If they do not have 
me to support, they can better afford to spend money 
on Juan. If mamma had been rich like this Lady 
Beatrice Hampton I read about, it would be very 
different. I am past sixteen years of age—a child in 
years, a woman in feeling and purpose. Is it not 
wrong for me to be a dead weight upon the dear 
hands of my mother ?” 

She considerec the question long and earnestly. It 
was no girlish love of change that prompted her 
desire to leave her home. She loved that home in 
which her sunny life had been passed. She wor- 
shipped her parents and brothers. She dreaded 
leaving those dear ones, and only her sense of duty 
upheld her in her purpose. 

“* I must not be weak and childish,” she said, as 
tears dropped in quick succession from beneath her 
downcast eyelids. “I must think of the joy my 
parents will have when I send home my first earning. 
‘They will be proud of me then. Yes, I must go; 
I am the eldest child. I must help my mother.” 

She knelt beside her chair, in the warm glow of 
the firelight and prayed for guidance, assistance,and 
protection. Her upturned face was like the face of 
a young saint in its rapt devotion and self sacrifice. 

She arose from her knees, her purpose strengthened 
into a firm determination. 

“Since I must apply at once,” she said, “I must 
leave home this very night, in order to arrive at 
Trevalyan Park in the morning.” 

Her features were momentarily convulsed with 
pain, but she controlled her emotions by a resolute 
effort. 

She examined the contents of her purse, counting 
them, and then with soft steps she went to her ward- 
robe closet and brought forth a Russia leather travel- 
ling bag. Then she selected, from the drawers of 
her dressing bureau, under-linen, collars, and other 
necessaries of the toilette. A black silk dress and a 
garnet merino filled the bag in a most plethoric state. 











Then she collected together all her girlish trinkets, 
her pretty necklaces, and lockets, and rings, and shut 
them into her ebony jewel-casket. 

“ T shall not want those where I am going,” she 
thought, hanging up the key. 

Her next movement was to dress herself for her 
journey. She robed herself in a French grey cash- 
mere, with short'skirt, just permitting to be visible 
the tips of her dainty Polish boots, put on a jacket 
of the same material, a set of gray lambskin furs, 
and a jaunty hat of infinitesimal proportions. 

“ ] don’t look. much like a nurse,” she thought, 
disappointed as she regarded the piquant reflection in 
the glass. “But, perhaps, Lord Trevalyan will 
think less of my locks and more of my temper and 
willingness to please him.” 

She pinned on her veil, and then brought her little 
‘malachite writing-desk to the fireside, aud sat down 
to write a letter to her parents. 

It was a hard task. More than a dozen sheets of 
paper were destroyed and cast into the fire before 
she succeeded in herreffort. 

The letter, blotted with tears, was at length fin- 
ished. It was addressed to her “ dear parents.” 
She told them simply that she deemed it her duty 
to work for her own support, and to assist them. 
She did not tell them where she was going. She 
gave them.no clue to her intentions, beyond saying 
that she should avoid London, and ever bear in 
mind the precepts she had been so carefully taught. 
She prayed'them to forgive and bless her, and pro- 
mised to write to them again as soon as she. could: 
send them her first earnings. 

That was all. But the traces of her bitter sorrow: 
were visible in every line. 

She folded the letter, enclosed it in an envelope, 
and laid it on her unpressed pillow. Then, with 
choking sobs and tears she looked around the pretty 
chamber for the last time. There were her treasured 
books and pictures, the statuettes she loved so well, 
all the little treasuresof her childhood and her young 
girlhood ; the pretty bed where she had slept so 
peacefully, and dreamed such happy dreams ; the 
great easy-chair where she had nestled ; the bay- 
window that had been to her a fairy palace. It was 
hard to leave them all—harder than she had thought. 

She bade a silent adieu to her room and its,belong- 
ings, calmed herself resolutely, and opened the door. 
She passed out into the hall, her travelling bag in 
her hand, her veil pushed off from her face, she 
crept along silently to Juan’s door, paused, and lis- 
tened. 

The sound of regular breathing came from within. 

She softly opened the door, and crept into the 
room. 

Juan was asleep. She could see his face, spirited 
even in repose, outlined against his pillow, she ap- 
proached the bed and bent over her brother drop- 
ping tears on his jetty hair. 

“Good bye, darling brother,” she whispered, 
softly. “ It is for you I am giving up what is most 
precious to me. Supply to our parents the place of 
Giralda, dear Juan.” 

She stooped and kissed him, the boy sleeping 
calmly on. 

A moment she stood there, then she turned and 
crept from the chamber as silently as she had en- 
tered it. 

She moved along the dim hall as silently as a 
spirit, and passed into the room of little Fay. 

He was sleeping too. There was a night-lamp 
burning on the mantel-piece, and by its light the 
loving sister surveyed her darling—her mother’s 
darling. How fair, and sweet, and gentle he was! 
His cheeks just flushed with the tint of the wild 
rose, his golden hair streaming over his pillow. 

Giralda’s heart yearned over him. 

She kissed him with passionate earnestness again 
end again. When he stirred faintly, she hid behind 
the curtains, but came out again, when he settled 
into deeper slumbers. 

At last she tore herself away. She hurried along 
the hall to the door of her father’s chamber. She 
knelt at its threshold and breathed a silent prayer. 
Then she glided down the stairs through the un- 
lighted lower hall, and hastened through the rooms 
to a garden door. She unlocked it, and passed out 
into the dark wintry night. 

She moved along the walk among the shadows 
herself only a deeper shadow. When she had gained 
a little distance from the dwelling, she paused and 
looked back. 

A light was gleaming from the windows of the 
count’s study. She could just trace in the back 
ground her father’s face and figure as he sat at his 
writing table, busy with his pen. A wild impulse 











came over Giralda to return. She struggled with it, 
and resisted it believing that the path she had en. 
tered upon was the path of duty. She excused her 
independence of her parents with the plea that her 
fond mother was sacrificing herself to keep her in 
idleness, and that when she had shown that she was 
capable of supporting herself, both the count and the 
Lady Beatrice would approve her course. 

With an anguished farewell to her unconscious 
father, Giralda hurried to the garden gate. Tho 
key was hanging beside it. She unlocked it, and 
passed out, latching it behind her. Then she flew 
along the dark country road towards the station, 
eager to catch the night train. 

She arrived in time at the station, procured her 
ticket, was seated in the train by the guard, and 
then went speeding on her way into the darkness of 
the night. . 

She had fairly entered the great world—had cast 
off the wise and loving guardianship of her parents 
through a strained sense of duty, and was moving 
boldly towards the snares from which her father and 
mother would have guarded her with their lives. 

She was going straight to her father’s worst extemy, 
the vindictive and merciless Marquis Trevalyan. 





CHAPTER XV. 
The miser lives alone. 
Never hascommerce 
With any, butto ruin them ; his house 
Inbospitable as the wilderness, 
And never looked upon without a curse. May. 

WITH the exception of a stoppage of some hours 
at'a junction, where a change of carriages became 
necessary, Giralda continued her lonely journey with- 
out interruption. She arrived at the little Welsh 
village of Trevalyan, formerly a mere hamlet of the 
retuiners-and. dependants. of the lords of Trevalyan, 
in the cold gray dawn of a wild March morning. 

She stepped out on the platform of the little sta- 
tion, tired and worn, with a strange feeling of deso- 
lation tugging at her heart. 

It was too early to proceed directly to Trevalyan 
Park, even if she had wished it. Her first move- 
ment, therefore, must be to refresh herself with 
good breakfast at the village inn. 

She noticed that she was the only passenger who 
alighted. Unused to travelling alone, she looked 
around her in bewilderment at the bustling guards,. 
at the few departing passengers, at the various 
people, who seemed so totally oblivious of her exist- 
ence. 

“ Have a fly, miss?” asked the welcome voice of a 
flyman, just as her bewilderment deepened into posi- 
tive distress. “Take you to‘Trevalyan’s Arms,’ 
miss ?” 

Giralda replied eagerly in the affirmative, and the 
cabman guided her tothe rear platform where his 
vehicle, an antiquated green fly, was in waiting, as- 
sisted her into it, and drove up the stony, hilly 
street, just as the train went steaming out of the 
station. , 

Giralda looked eagerly out of the window, drink- 
ing in the fresh morning breeze. The gray mists 
were just lifting from the low valleys. The wind 
was wild and chilling. A few houses were seen by 
the roadside, but the village lay in a pleasant valley on 
the other side of the hill she was ascending. 

On gaining the top of the hill, the village lay spread 
out before her gaze. The gray stone houses, set ip 
green gardens, the tall church, with its slender spire, 
the market place in a central square, all assisted to 
make up a sort of enchanted village, as it seemed to 
the young traveller. The rugged and high hills shut- 
ting in this quiet nook from the busy world, were @ 
fit frame for the pretty village. 

The fly rattled noisily through the narrow and un- 
even streets. The silence of the night still rested 
upon the little town. ‘The shops were still shuttered, 
the streets yet deserted. 

The fly brought up with a grand flourish before the 
inn. Thelandlord came out from the little tap-room, 
and Giralda was conducted to a little private parlour, 
with bed-room adjoining, where she remained shiver- 
ing, until a sleepy-eyed maid came in and proceeded 
to light a fire. : 

The fire lighted, and the order for breakfast given, 
Giralda was left to herself. 

She paced the floor wearily, a wan look on her 
sweet young face. This going out into the world 
was not the pleasant thing she had pictured. Cold, 
tired, and sorrowful, her thoughts went back to the 
bright and sunny home she had quitted, to the dear 
ones who were even now ignorant of her flight, aud 
she would have given worlds, had they been at ler 
disposal, to be under the old sheltering roof, and in 
her own pleasant room at that moment. ats 

It needed all her resolution to quell this rising 
home sickness, and to gather up her courage. 
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“It was my duty to sypport myself.” she mur- 
mured again and again. “I could not be always a 
burden to mamma.” 

Gradually, as the room grew warm and the day 
deepened, she grew more cheerful and courageous. 
She freshened her toilette by the application of a 
brush, donned clean collar and cuffs, bathed hertired 
eyes, and when her simple breakfast was at last 
brought in, sat down to it with a cheerful face and 
brightening hopes. 

After breakfast she sent for the landlord, who 
came up at once. 

“How far is Trevalyan Park from here?” asked 
the young girl, as he paused at a respectful distance. 

“About three miles, miss,” replied the innkeeper, 
with a wondering look at his young guest. 

Giralda hesitated, then unclasped her tiny purse, 
and withdrew from it the advertisement of Lord Tre- 
valyan, Which she had cut out for future use. 

“JT am here in answer to that advertisement, sir,” 
she said, extending the slip of paper to the landlord, 
whose honest face invited her confidence. “I am 
desirous of earning my own living, and I fancied the 
situation here offered would suit my capacities. Will 
you tell me something about Lord Trevalyan ?” 

The innkeeper read the advertisement carefully, 
and then stared at the lovely young girl in apparent 
amazement. 

“ You'll never like it at the Park, miss,” he said, 
shaking his head. “ You look like a born lady. My 
lord is queer—awful queer, miss. He keeps but 
three house-servants, the old housekeeper, the coach- 
man, and Rigby, his valet and nurse. Whatever put 
his lordship into the idea of a lady secretary and 
companion, I don’t see! Rigby was over at the post 
office last night, and he told me he took out more 
than five hundred letters in answer to that adver- 
tisement. But you're the first, miss, as has answered 
it in person. Rigby says that my lord has took a 
fancy to have a lady around him to read to him, talk 
te him, and sing to him. That is all he wants of his 
secretary and companion.” 

Giralda’s face brightened. 

“IT can do all those things,” she said. “His lord- 
ship is old ?” 

“Seventy-five, miss. He is as rich as Croesus, 
but dreadful lonely up at the Park, with no one but 
Rigby to speak to. He’sa hard, stern old man, and 
miserly. He was always near, miss—dreadful near ; 
but since Mr. Geoffrey, his favourite nephew, turned 
out so bad, he’s been ten times worse.” 

“Mr. Geoffrey?” said Giralda, inquiringly. 

“Yes, miss. His brother’s son, Mr. Geoffrey Tre- 
valyan, that would have been Lord Trevalyan after 
him, and would have inherited all the great Treval- 
yan estates. Mr. Geoffrey, they say, tried to rob and 
murder his uncle, and really did stab him in the 
shoulder ; but in these parts ’taint everyone that be- 
lieves that story, for a nobler, gayer, or more gene- 
rous young man never lived than Master Geoffrey. 
He died out in the Brazils. If ever the truth comes 
to light, miss, it’s my opinion that the other nephew, 
Lord Adlowe, who's up at the Park now, and who 
always hated poor Mr. Geoffrey, had something to 
do with his disgrace. Lord Trevalyan talks all the 
time about his two nephews, Rigby says, and he’s 
awful bitter on poor dead Mr. Geoffrey.” 

“Poorold man!” said Giralda, softly. “ He seems 
alone in the world.” 

“ He is pretty nearly so, yet his servants love him, 
miserly as he is,” declared the landlord. “ At least, 
they seem to. It was just like my lord to sign his 
name to that advertisement, which ain’t the common 
way, you know, miss. But he don’t care for the 
ways of the world. You won’t like it at the Park, 
miss. It’s gloomy and dreary there.” 

“At least I will go there, in answer to this 
advertisement,” said Giralda. “If 1 fail in obtain- 
ing the situation I must go back. Please order a 
carriage for me to be ready at ten o'clock.” 

Loath to farther dampen the courage of his young 
guest, in whom he already felt “a most unaccount- 
able interest,” as he afterwards said to his wife, the 
landlord promised that the carriage should be ready 
at the time appointed, and withdrew. 

At ten o'clock punctually the green fly stopped in 
front of the inn, and Giralda hurried down from her 
chamber, travelling bag in hand. The landlord 
assisted her into the crazy vehicle, and gave the 
order to the driver, who whipped up his horse, 
setting out on the journey in fine style. The shop 
windows were unshuttered now, and filled with 
goods, temptingly displayed. The shop keepers 
stood in their doorways, or leaned idly over their 
counters. As it was not market-day, trade, and life 
itself, was almost stagnant in the little town. The 
little valley, with its clustering houses, were soon 
left behind, and the vehicle toiled slowly up a street 
that led out into the open country. 

The morning, despite the wind and the chill, be- 
an to be pleasant. The clouds: lifted and the sky 








brightened ; birds flew through the air, singing and 
chirping, or hopped over the green fields in search of 
food. There were young lambs in the pastures, and 
spring seemed already far advanced. 

The road to Trevalyan Park, was circuitous and 
mountainous. The ride was a continued ascent. 
They skirted hills at whose feet nestled smiling 
green valleys, and passed more than one shepherd’s 
hut or lonely farm-house. 

At length they approached a hill, bolder and larger 
than the rest. At its. base stretched green fields, 
and pastures. Its broad surface was dotted with 
grand old trees, and its summit was crowned with a 
gray old castellated building, of lofty and noble pro- 
portions, ana imposing aspect. 

Giralda did not need to be told that this was the 
ancestral home of the lords of Trevalyan. She 
knew at once that it must be Trevalyan Park. 

“ Tt looks familiar to me,” thought the young girl, 
regarding it earnestly. ‘Papa described such a 
place to us once, as the home he longed to see his 
roe possess. I wonder if he ever saw Trevalyan 


A wide gate, at the foot of the hill, flanked by a 
deserted lodge, barred the progress of the vehicle. 

The driver alighted, pushed open the gate, and 
drove into a wide avenue, which led through the 
park to the mansion, This avenue was bordered 
and shaded with magnificent trees, whose topmost 
branches interlaced, forming an arch, green and leafy 
in summer, but now looking likea grooved and fretted 
ceiling, the heavy branches forming an almost con- 
tinuous roof. 

Giralda saw hares scudding among the dead leaves 
of the park, and several fallow deer cropping at the 
low branches of the trees, their pretty heads and 
bright eyes on the alert, showing that they had lapsed 
into a state of wildness. As they neared the man- 
sion her heart began to throb violently, and she was 
very pale with suppressed excitement when the fly 
emerged into the green lawn surrounding the dwel- 
ling. 

The flyman drew up at the carriage porch, rang 
the bell, and assisted his fare to alight. 

Drawing her veil over her face, Giralda awaited 
the coming of a servant, her conrage well nigh gone. 

The ring was speedily answered by the house- 
keeper herself—a motherly old woman, in whom the 
maiden felt an instinctive confidence. 

“TI wish to see Lord Trevalyan,” said the girl, 
half timidly. “Iam come in answer to the adver- 
tisement in the Times.” 

The housekeeper looked at the childish, shrinking 
figure in evident surprise, but replied by civilly bid- 
ping the young stranger enter. 

“T will tell his lordship you are here,” the woman 
said, conducting the new comer to a small reception- 
room, dreary and comfortless, without a vestige of 
fire. “His lordship has had many letters, but you 
are the first who has come in person. I believe his 
lordship has not yet engaged anyone.” 

She withdrew with a courtesy, and soon returned, 
saying, briefly: 

“ His lordship will see you, miss ; follow me.” 

She led the way to the eastern wing of the dwell- 
ing, and knocked at her master’s door. 

A harsh voice bade her enter. She opened the 
door, ushering in Giralda, and followed her into 
Lord Trevalyan’s presence. 

It was not the room of a miser in which the 
maiden found herself. Evidently the marquis, with 
all his reputed miserly traits, preserved his personal 
comforts and luxuries. The furniture was pleasant 
to the eye, and delightful to the tired frame. There 
were pictures on the wall, and a great wood fire 
burned in the large old-fashioned fireplace, giving 
to the atmosphere a delicious summer heat. 

This little parlour had two occupants. 

The more noticeable of the two was Lord Tre- 
valyan himself. He sat, with one bandaged foot 
outstretched on a soft-cushioned chair, by a round 
table, which was littered over with letters. He had 
one in his hand, at the moment of the maiden’s 
entrance. He had not the look of a miser. Evidently 
tall, and well proportioned, he was broad-shouldered, 
and commanding in appearance. His hair, cut 
short, was as white as snow, and clustered about 
his massive head in thick rings. His eyebrows were 
white and bushy, aud he wore a heavy white 
moustache, which gave him the semblance of a 
French militaire. His eyes were of the deepest 
black, keen and piercing. They were restless in 
their glances, and as powerful as they had been in 
his youth. 

He had been, and was still, a man of strong pas- 
sions. His face wore an habitual expression of 
cynicism and sarcasm. In his younger days he had 
been noted as a man of brilliant wit, and he still 
retained much of the vigour of that intellect which 
has been so justly praised. Shrewd, keen-sighted, 
and far-seeing; a hater of falsehoods and shams. 





Trevalyan had much in his strong nature to excuse 
his chief faults—a rigid intolerance and selfishness. 

The second occupant of the room was Rigby, his 
valet and nurse, a dark-visaged man, with bead-like 
eyes, whose chief expression was cunning. 

He had been for many years the chief attendant 
of his lordship, and had before served Lord Adlowe 
for many years. He was devoted to his former mas- 
ter, and lost no opportunity of praising him to the 
marquis, or of reviling the memory of Geoffrey 
Trevalyan. 

Giralda gave a swift glance at the two—master 
and man—and then put back her veil. 

Lord Trevalyan started with surprise at sight of 
her exceeding beauty, and said, politely: 

“Excuse my rising, miss. I am, at present, 2 
martyr tothe gout. Be seated. Plumpton did not 
give me your name.” 

“Tt is Arevalo, my lord,” said Giralda, paling and 
blushing, as she took the chair near the fire placed 
for her by the housekeeper. “I called in answer to 
your advertisement in the Times.” 

An amused expression shot into Lord Trevalyan’s 
eyes, as he marked the child-likeness of his visitor, 
but it quickly vanished, and he said, pointing at the 
letter-strewn table. 

“T have had several hundred answers already, 
Miss Arevalo. Strange, isn’t it, how many people 
there are who would like to be secretary and com- 
panion toa reallord? You are the first to take the 
lion by the mane, as I may say ; what are your quali- 
fications ?” 

The dark, sarcastic face of his lordship wore # 
mocking expression which aroused Giralda’s sense 
of dignity ; she answered quietly: 

“*T can read aloud, sing and play on the piano or 
guitar; I can make myself useful,” she added, her 
list of qualifications seeming pitifully small to her 
as she rehearsed them. 

“ Humph!” ejaculated the marquis, “you are dif- 
ferent from my correspondents here. Everyone has 
a list of qualifications that seem formidable. They 
can all make poultices, sit up nights, week after 
week, without fatigue; read, sew, embrvider—do 
everything but dance. They know the proper course 
to be taken in every sort of disease, from fever to 
gout. And you can only read, and sing, and play ?” 

Giralda’s heart fell. 

Fortune surely did not seem to be smiling upon 
her efforts at self-dependence. 

Lord Trevalyan’s keen black eyes searched every 
line, every feature of her face. Nothing of its rare 
loveliness and innocent beauty escaped his notice. 
The pure brows, the radiant eyes, the sweet and 
loving mouth, with its resolute curve, were marked 
by him to his quiet and comprehensive survey. 

“ T am fond of music,” he said, abruptly. “ There’s 
a piano in the corner which no one has used for 
years. Give me a song, Miss Arevalo.” 

The valet, in obedience to a gesture from his mas- 
ter, opened the instrument Giralda sat down on the 
piano stool, and sang one of her favourite home 
songs, playing an accompaniment. When she had 
concluded, she returned to her sent by the fire. Lord 
Trevalyan made no comment on the music. He sat 
for a brief while, his hands shading his eyes, and 
then he aroused himself, and said, in a tone softer 
than he had before employed : 

“Let me hear you read, Miss Arevalo. Rigby, 
give Miss Arevalo that Shakespeare yonder.” 

The valet obeyed. Giralda read an extract from 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

“ Strange!” said the marquis, when she had con- 
cluded, “ your voice has a familiar sound. It seems 
as though I had heard it somewhere before. You 
read well, Miss Arevalo. If I were given to compli- 
ments, I should speak with more enthusiasm. I 
like your voice, your manner, your intonation. What 
salary do you demand?” 

“ A small salary will content me,” replied Giralda, 
her voice trembling with sudden hope. “It is ne- 
cessary for me to support myself. I have never been 
from home before, and I should not venture to ask 
so much as an experienced person might.” 

“ Humph,” said the marquis. “ Would fifty pounds 
a year, besides board, and the etceteras, suit you?” 

Fifty pounds! The sum seemed a small fortune 
to Giralda. She hastened to reply in the aflirma- 
tive. 

“ You have references ?” asked the marquis, as if 
references were a matter of course. 

Giralda grew deathly pale, she had not thought 
of such a contingency. 

“If references are necessary, Lord Trevalyan,” 
she said, with a feeling of desperation, “I cannot 
give them. I know no one to whom I can refer. My 
father is a Spaniard by birth—my mother is an 
opera-singer. I am suddenly compelled, in order to 
relieve my mother of my support, to earn my own 
living. I left home because I could not bear to be 
dependent upon my mother, when I am well able to 
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provide for myself. I am sorry to have taken up 
your timeuselessly,” she added, arising from her chair. 
“T will go now.” 

“Humph!” exclaimed the marquis. “I did not 
say that references were indispensable, young lady. 
Your face is the best of references. I will be con- 
tent with that. You may consider yourself engaged 
—humph!—to read and sing to me. It will be some- 
thing to have a bright, young face in the house. 
When can you come ?” 

“T can begin now,” answered Giralda, simply. 
‘ My luggage is in the fly.” 

Again an amused expression shot from his lord- 
sLip’s eyes. Giralda’s simplicity and straightforward- 
ness pleased him. 

“ Rigby,” he said, addressing his valet, “ bring in 
Miss Arevalo’s luggage, and dismiss the flyman.” 

The valet departed to do his master’s bidding. 

“You will make yourself at home here, I hope, 
Miss Arevalo,” said the marquis. ‘“Plumpton will 
attend to all your wants. Rigby—but he is a clumsy 
elephant, and I can’t talk to him as Ican to you. I 
shall have plenty for you to do; you will have all 
my letters to write from my dictation. You will find 
your work light here. I never had any children of 
my own,” he added, musingly. “I might fancy you 
my grandchild. You have the true Trevalyan look.” 

“| noticed that the first thing,” said the house- 
keeper, in a trembling voice. “ My lord, do you see 
her eyes are like 3 

The marquis frowned so terribly, that she dared 
not complete the sentence. Evidently the same re- 
semblance had already struck him. 

“Give the young lady a good room, Plumpton,” he 
said, “and have a fire made in it. After luncheon, 
which she will have in her own room, or where she 
pleases, you may escort her back here. Stay, Plump- 
ton,” he added, “has my nephew, Lord Adlowe, 
come in yet from his canter over the hills?” 

“No, my lord.” 

“He goes, directly after luncheon, back to town,” 
said the marquis, with a bitter smile. “The Lady 
Beatrice Hampton gives a ball to-night. It will be 
necessary to have an early luncheon, you see.” 

The housekeeper curtsied and withdrew, followed 
by the maiden. 

“That girl has Geoffrey’s eyes,” muttered Lord 
Trevalyan, when left to himself and solitude. “ They 
are innocent, happy eyes. It isa remarkable resem- 
blance—most remarkable. I hope she has not also 
his treacherous nature. Innocent eyes and wicked 
hearts do not always go together.” 

He sighed heavily, and covered his face with his 
hands. 





(To be continued.) 





Sport 1n France.—The heat of the weather in 
the south of France has been something terrible. In 
the Bay of Arcachon a very serious loss has been sus- 
tained in the oyster-beds ; the shallow water which 
covers the ground for the young fish got so warm that 
vast numbers expired, and it is estimated that the dam- 
age done to the breeders must amount to about 
80,0007. Inthe neighbourhood of Lyons the heat 
has produced a different kind of disaster ; the in- 
habitants of Revermont and Bugey complain that the 
country is infested with foxes, whilst wolves and 
boars abound in the Céte d’Or. Some wolves pene- 
trated into a farmyard a few nights ago and killed 
twenty-five sheep, and troops of wild boars ravage 
the wheat fields, and the farmers have the greatest 
difficulty in driving them off. There seems to bea 
good opening in that part of France for an enter- 
prising sportsman not due on the moors for the 
12th prox. 

A Move UNIVERSITY.—It has long been a practice 
of many of the American colleges to open their doors 
gratuitously to a certain number of poor and deserv- 
ing young men, and to dispense this charity so 
delicately that nobody knew of it except the receivers 
and the givers. But the Cornell University seems 
now to have gone a step farther, by practically 
abolishing poor scholars altogether, and enabling 
any young man to earn his living, to acquire an 
education, and to preserve his self-respect and social 
position, all at the same time. A letter published in 
the New York Tribune, gives an account of the pro- 
gress which the Ithaca institution has made in carry- 
ing out this excellent feature of Mr. Cornell’s plan. 
It tells of one industrious lad taking the highest 
prizes in the scientific course and in German, who 
had supported himself during his studies by earning 
a porter’s wages in one of the university buildings. 
Another, whose average standing in all branches ex- 
ceeded that of any other member of the university, 
combined the duties of student, librarian’s assistant, 
and waiter at the students’ table. There is work 
about the farm and grounds for all who want to do 
it, at a fixed sum per hour. Still better, perhaps, 


there is an opening here for mechanics and skilled 





artisans, who, while following their respective crafts, 
can at the same time pursue any branch of learning 
for which they have a fancy. ‘There are carpenters 
working early and late with the chisel and plane, 
and going to class with the young men of indepen- 
dent means. There are masons, plasterers, cabinet- 
makers, painters, farmers, who come to the recitation 
rooms fresh from the manual tasks by which they 
earn their subsistence, and printers who set type at 
all spare hours in the Ithaca printing offices, or the 
rooms of the ugiversity press. ‘There are two work- 
men from England who have even built themselves 
a cottage in the intervals of their studies. And, as 
might have been supposed, the young men of this 
industrious, energetic, persevering class generally 
rank among the most successful of the students. 





LIKE A DEWDROP. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jasper Jardenier kept very secluded 
indeed, which, to be sure, was not remarkable, con- 
sidering the sudden death of their relative. They 
did not go away on a wedding tour, either, but re- 
mained quietly at the hotel, while preparations were 
set on foot to furnish them with a house of their 
own. Mrs. Wilfred was still ailing, and kept her 
chamber, and Tessa was left entirely to herself, and 
the society of her husband, for she had persistently 
refused to receive callers, on the plea of her slight 
indisposition. Perhaps her only reason for this course 
was that Miss Trehorne had thrice sent in her card, 
and Tessa knew if the rule was evaded for one, it 
must be for all. And Tessa had a nervous horror of 
Miss Agatha Trehorne’s blue eyes and brilliant face. 
She tried to put away the uncomfortable suspicions 
which had arisen on her wedding day. Jasper was 
so kind, so gentle and considerate, that Tessa, who, 
poor child! already loved and admired him with a 
fervour of passion which she proudly concealed, was 
fain to be thankfnl and content with so much shrink- 
ing from anything that should disturb their present 
tranquillity. 

Jasper’s grave face had likewise brightened. He 
could not be insensible to the winning grace of this 
young wife of his. Beneath his genial influence, the 
shy nature began to unfold, as the petals of some 
rare blossom slowly widen, and give glimpses of the 
golden heart. Tessa betrayed the strong, deep, capa- 
cities, which, under Aunt Wilfred’s frivolous man- 
agement, or with Ned Middleton's shallow nature, 
would never have roused themselves from slumber. 
Yates watched them with the most respectful but 
the closest scrutiny, and rejoiced in his simple fa- 
shion. 

“He is getting to enjoy his visits better and bet- 
ter,” soliloquised he. “Bless her sweet face, and 
her pretty, innocent ways! The master was right. 
She is the one to make him happiest. He will love 
her as tenderly as Mr. Ralph hoped, and that pretty 
soon.” 

And his prophecy would have been correct, had 
only this quiet seclusion continued. But Miss Tre- 
horne was no longer to be put away with excuses. 
Suddenly, one day, as she sat reading and re-reading 
her package of Uncle Ralph's precious letters, Tessa 
heard the door open, and a soft, gliding step cross 
the room. She turned her head, and started to her 
feet. 

Miss Agatha Trehorne was there. In that intensely 
vivid blue which was so becoming and so rich, her 
dress something silken, with a sprinkle of lace and 
jet, there she stood before her, the bright light glis- 
tening on the gold, playing gaily over the brilliant 
face. 

Little Tessa felt her heart sinking, as she imagined 
that of a frightened mouse might fail, when first 
aware of the crouching cat; but she had a proud 
spirit, and she managed to appear calm. She bowed 
coldly. 

“Now, my dear Mrs. Jardenier, you must not be 
angry. Iam almostafraid you are. But if yousend 
away my formal calls, how can ever I know and love 
you, asl long todo? Ihave stolen this interview. 
Forgive me, I pray you, for dear Mr. Ralph’s sake. 
He who taught me to look forward to knowing and 
loving you. Tell me that you are not angry with 
me, I beg of you!” 

“It would be very foolish in me to be angry,” re- 
turned Tessa, calmly; “but it is quite true that, 
since I have been here, I have been indisposed to re- 
ceive visitors.” 

“Tam sure it is natural, remembering your sad 
affliction at the very moment of your marriage. But 
do you thinkit is well for you? Are you not afraid 
that you will grow morbid in your melancholy? A 
few well-chosen companions do so much to brighten 
up & person.” 

“T have not been melancholy,” answered the young 











wife, quietly. “Dear Uncle Ralph bade us put away 
all mourning for him.” 

“ But it is not so with Jasper. I beg your pardon 
—with Mr. Jardenier. We have all spoken of it— 
how very grave, and pale, and thin he has grown, 
How wretched he looks!” 

Tessa started, and her brown eyes dilated. 

“ Wretched !” exclaimed she, in a tone of perfect 
horror. “ Alas! I have been thinking him happy and 
contented.” 

“ Would that it might be!” said Miss Trehorne, in 
a sorrowful voice, looking down pensively ; “ but to 
those who knew him before—this, he seems ill, seri- 
ously ill. He also should have cheerful company, en- 
livening change. It is possible that, to spare you 
pain and anxiety, he assumes a brighter look in your 
presence. Believe me, I speak out of friendship for 
you both. Knowing Mr. Jardenieras long as I have, 
I cannot bear to see him changing so.” 

“You think he is unhappy more than sick ?” said 
Tessa, drearily. “I understand you. I think I un- 
derstand it all. My husband loved you; but was 
compelled to marry me!” 

Miss Agatha Trehorne cast down her violet eyes, 
and the beautiful colour deepened on her cheek, but 
she spoke no word in contradiction. Tessa rose up, 
and began pacing the room, with her small hands 
clasped against her side. 

“ This is hard—very hard,” she murmured ; “ hard 
for all, but not the least forme; and I thought the 
light was breaking.” 

“ Dear, dear. Mrs. Jardenier, do not be angry with 
your husband. Remember that he had never seen 
you. Remember how he has trampled down his 
dearest hopes, and tried to be true and honourable,” 
interceded the silvery voice of Miss Trehorne. 

“ Remember! I wish I could helpit. There is 
little danger of my forgetting,” said Tessa, quickly 
and bitterly. 

“To be sure. You have your own trial. Do you 
know your lover is hanging around the hotel, with 
sucha haggard, distracted look on his face, that every 
one pities him ?” 

Tessa faced around, with the crimson on her 
cheeks now, her clear brown eyes flashing with indig- 
nation. 

“My lover! Miss Trehorne, how dare you speak 
to me in this way?” 

“T mean Mr. Edward Middleton, the young gen- 
tleman who won your love as—as—Jasper won mine,” 
said Miss Trehorne, arching her golden eyebrows in 
genuine surprise. 

“It is false!” returned Jasper’s wife, stamping her 
little foot, in the fierceness of her excitement. “No 
one ever won my love. I kept it sacred and pure 
for the husband to whom I was promised. And I 
think you bold and unwomanly that you dare to talk 
to me in this fashion, Miss Trehorne.” 

Those clear brown eyes were not those of a hypo- 
crite, and Agatha Trehorne knew it. 

“Tt seem I am at fault. But the blame is not 
mine. The young gentleman told me so. He called 
you his own Tessa, and he seemed to visit upon 
your husband the most bitter hatred. It would be 
well to avoid him, for I warn you Jasper is keenly 
sensitive as to his honour and good name, and fright- 
fully stern in his judgments. He would never for- 
give an indiscretion in his wife.” 

“He will have no cause,” returned Tessa, coldly. 
“Ned Middleton must suffer the penalty of his own 
folly. If I were free now from every tie, I should 
not return his love, and he knows it, or ought to 
know it. He had heard it times enough. As for 
Jasper, whatever has been in the past, this only is 
certain now ; that he is my husband, and if I can, I 
will win his his love in spite of all the world—in 
spite of you, Miss Trehorne.” 

As she finished, a proud indignation flashed over 
Tessa’s girlish face, and she went back to her chair, 
and sat down with her face turned to the window. 

Agatha Trehorne looked at her a moment, biting 
her red lip nervously. The girl had spirit, and was 
not at all the tame little thing she had imagined. 
Nevertheless, the game was not yet played. She 
bowed, with an expression of sorrowful compassion. 

“T forgive your unkindness, Mrs. Jardenier. I am 
sure, when you are calmer, you will see that I have 
not deserved it,” said she, and withdrew. ‘ 

Tessa dropped her face into her hands, and cried, 
in a perfect tempest of grieved affection and angry 


ride. 
Her husband came in, and found her with her 
swollen eyelids and quivering lips, and his anxious 
inquiry was put off with what he knew to be an in- 
sincere evasion. He hardly understood her mood, 
either, when, the next morning, she proposed that 
they go down into the public drawing-room. 
“We are both moping, and need change,” was all 
she said. 
And that day she had the most fashionable mo- 
diste in her room, and was busy, with an unwonted 
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eagerness, in giving orders for the replenishing of 
her wardrobe. 

“ Madame wishes something charming. I can give 
it to her,” said the great woman of fashion, cheerily. 
“Madame can wear the most exquisite pink satin, or 
rose-coloured velvet, or crimson moiré; with her 
complexion and dark eyes, it will be superb.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Jardenier, calmly ; “that is just 
what I shall notattempt. I donot wish to be superb. 
Besides, 1 detest your vivid colours. A vivid pink 
or crimson will be as odious to me as deep blue. Un- 
derstand me—I know what is best for me. I want 
only delicate shades, fairy-like textures. I will be 
exquisite, dainty, ethereal, if you can make me, but 
not superb or flashing.” . 

The quick-witted modiste nodded. 

“T see. Madawe is charmingly wise. She will 
charm the more for the peculiarity. She will be like 
a dewdrop.” 

‘Tessa’s sigh floated off before it was detected. 

“I will have no jewels except pearls, and those 
but sparingly. But every day 1 shall have a fresh 
basket of rare flowers. And you must find me the 
richest laces in London,” she said. 

And when the woman had left her, she sat down 
before the swinging mirror, and looked wistfully at 
the fair reflection there. 

“If lonly might win his love—win it away from 
her!” she sighed. “I will try—oh, I will try, with 
all my powers! There is one gift of which he does 
not dream. I kept it for a surprise for Uncle Ralph 
—the praise my singing wins. Oh, lam thankful for 
it now!” 

And so the youthful bride made her appearance in 
public, and gratified the intense curiosity which had 
been excited concerning her. Much to her husband's 
astonishment and secret pride, Tessa was not in the 
least timid or embarrassed—by no means the childish 
creature he had imagined. 

Perhaps her strong determination to command the 
respect, if not the affection of her husband, helped 
this young girl, for the first time launched out upon 
society, by teo very fact that it absorbed her atten- 
tion, and prevented her from giving any thought to 
the gazing crowd. At all events, much to Agatha 
Trehorne’s rage, Mrs. Jasper Jardenier became at 
once the idol of the fashionable circle into which her 
marriage had introduced her. Everyone was charmed 
with her quiet grace, her transparent guilelessness, 
and, despite the latter trait, her wonderful tact. It 
was refreshing to find someone wh coolly ignored 
the brilliant styles just then in vogue. Did little 
Tessa know how sweet, and fair, and lovely she 
looked, when she came gliding in, in her pale laven- 
der silk, or her white cashmere, free from trimming, 
save for the exquisite lace which made a foam wreath 
at the throat, and veiled lightly the fair round arms? 
The brown hair, too, was always innocent of jewelled 
comb or twining ribbon, only its own glossy brown 
coils, and a flower of some sort, rich and rare, 
kuotted carelessly in it. It was seldom indeed she 
wore so much as a brooch, but always there was a 
little cluster of flowers pinned at her breast, and 
always when she approached there came before her 
the little wave of exquisite perfume from their dainty 
petals. It was such a contrast to Miss T'rehorne, 
this dainty, exquisite bride, so cool and calm, that 
the latter did not gain by the comparison. Her 
vividness of colouring, her stateliness and grandeur, 
were oppressive. Miss Trehorne one day sneeringly 
referred to the parsimony of some people. It was a 
very convenient thing for people who hoarded money 
to make simple clothing the style, she said. ‘‘ Flowers 
were cheaper than jewels.” 

She was not certain whether Mrs. Jardenier heard 
or not, but that evening, while they were all in the 
drawning-room, eagerly discussing a proposed en- 
tertainment of charades, Tessa proposed to some 
young girl, who was to personate a princess, that 
there were jewels in her casket which would match 
her style, and carelessly giving the servant an order, 
her waiting-maid brought down the casket. Uncle 
lialph’s loving care had gathered the gems, and Jas- 
per had since added a new set of diamonds. An 
exclamation of delight broke from the young débu- 
tante. 

“Oh, Mrs. Jardenier, what a magnificent array! 
ag can you forbear wearing them ?’’ exclaimed 
she, 

And forthwith there was an admiring group around 
the casket. 

_“Me? Oh, I don't care for jewels, they are so 
tiresome, and heavy, and cold—and they have no 
oe I love fiowers best,” returned ‘Tessa, 
Bayly. 

Jasper Jardenier smiled ; for he had heard Miss 
T rehorne’s sneer, and he saw her biting her lip im- 
patiently. But before this, Jasper had come to see 
that the spell he attributed to the brilliant Agatha 
was a false and fleeting one. He wondered at his 
folly in having once believed that he loved her; and 


he received her tender sympathy with the most 
frigid politeness. Tessa’s hopes were fairly in the 
prospect of realisation, and Miss Trehorne, hating 
her with redoubled bitterness, since her début into 
society, resolved to try more decisive measures. 
She knew that poor Ned Middleton had obtained, 
through her means, bis admittance into Mrs. Jarde- 
nier’s sitting-room, butimagined, by his discomforted, 
crestfallen face, that it had been of little avail. He 
was still hanging around the hotel, and Miss Tre- 
horne found means to draw public attention to him, 
to whisper careless inuendoes, which foolish, reck- 
less Ned was ready enough to helpalong. And pre- 
sently it was well known that that handsome, hag- 
gard-looking young fellow was Mrs. Jardenier’s 
lover. And now people were not at a loss to explain 
why the poor young thing had been borne away 
fainting from her sorrowful bridal ceremony. No 
one censured her, however. It in fact only added to 
the interest and sympathy of those who so much ad- 
mired the lady. And then Agatha Trehorne con- 
trived a public meeting between the pair; and just 
as Ned Middleton, with his pale, quivering lips and 
gleaming eyes, emerged suddenly upon Tessa’s view, 
she whispered warningly, in spite of the latter's in- 
dignant stare: 

“Pray, Mrs. Jardenier, be careful. I have heard 
people whispering maliciously. They say this Mr. 
Middleton holds your affection still. Be very judi- 
cious in your behaviour, for your husband is so sen- 
sitive in these matters, and it will make such a scan- 
dal.” 

And having done her work, she glided away, and 
contrived to bring Jasper within sight of Ned Mid- 
dleton’s agitated face, when he bent down to Mrs. 
Jardenier’s chair, and whispered, imploringly: 

“ Tessa, do not look so coldly upon me, I beseech 
you. Do you not know that I am suffering untold 
tortures? Have you no mercy?” 

“Tam not Tessa. I am Mrs. Jasper Jardenier,” 
answered Tessa, firmly. ‘ Why are you here, Mr. 
Middleton?” 

“Curses upon Jasper Jardenier!” answered Ned, 
fiercely. “1 wish I could provoke him into quarrel- 
ling with me. It would be the one pleasure left me 
to stand up to shoot at him.” 

In spite of her firmness, Tessa uttered a little cry 
of horror, and an expression of keen anguish and 
distress crept across her face. How should Jasper 
Jardenier be able to interpret it, except as the low, 
troubled voice beside him showed ? 

“Don’t be angry with me, Jasper,” said Miss Tre- 
horne, hesitatingly, “ but your honour is still a sacred 
thing for me. Icannot bear to hear these whisper- 
ings. And I have heard them say the young man 
yonder does not hesitate to declare that he loved your 
wife, and that his love was returned. I wish he 
would not stay around here. I wish—she would not 
give him secret interviews.” 

“You are mistaken, Miss Trehorne—you are en- 
tirely mistaken,” returned Jasper, haughtily. “I 
can trust my wife. I can trust her implicitly.” 

“T hope so, but I saw him coming from her room 
myself, the other day.” 

“ Yes, she told me that he had called on her. I 
will go and speak with him,” said Jasper, leaving 
her standing in the doorway, angry and indignant. 

But Jasper could not keep his heart from quailing 
as he saw the anxious, frightened look which came 
to his wife’s face when he came forward and claimed 
an introduction to Ned Middleton, who, scowling 
and supercilious, was really insulting and contuma- 
cious. He saw through her little stratagem, which 
got him away from the room as soon as possible, 
and when he left her in her own apartment, he went 
away with a dreary pang at his heart. It was too 
beautiful to be true, then—this glad, healthy awaken- 
ing which he had known—this dawning hope, which 
had been growing so swiftly upon him, that, after 
all, the wife of his uncle’s choice was the wife who 
would really make his best happiness? She, poor 
child, loved another. He could hardly find it in his 
heart to blame the fierce, passionate boy, who had 
lost so much. Jasper Jardenier sighed still more 
heavily, as he remembered the miniature, over which 
she had blushed so beautifully. Alack! he began to 
understand now how his admiration had grown into 
genuine love. He no longer questioned it ; he knew 
that he loved her, by the jealous rage that crossed 
him at the very remembrance of that miniature. 
And yet he had no right to be harsh with her. He 
said to himself that he would not. But when, one 
day that same week, Miss Trehorne pointed out to 
him Ned Middleton’s graceful figure crossing the 
corridor stealthily, he set his teeth fiercely, and, 
following, took the rear passage, and reached the 
little dressing-room opening between her chamber 
and the boudoir. His hand was on the door, when 
Tessa’s voice, fierce, angry and commanding, checked 
him, and he stood there listening, and not ashamed. 








“ How dare you come lere uninvited, unannounced, 


Edward Middleton?” demanded Tessa. ‘ Have I 
not warned you, once, twice? But this is the last 
time. I shall write to my Uncle Wilfred, and tell 
him how cruel, insolent and insufferable your con- 
duct has become. I cannot recognise your old, gene- 
rous character at all.” 

“You are cruel, pitiless—you alone, Tessa, when 
you know how lam dying of slow torture, all for 
love of you.” 

“For love of me! What right have you to love 
me? I am Jasper Jardenier'’s wife!” answered she, 
fiercely. 

“But you loved me once, Tessa—you know you 
loved me once!” 

Tessa stamped her foot in her indignant pas- 
sion. 

“Oh, your insolence! You know better! When, 
or how, or where, did I ever allow you to think such 
presumption? I told you, in those old days, that 
you must leave me, if you had a warmer thought 
than a boy-and-girl friendship. I have never, never, 
never loved you—not fora single instant has my 
heart swerved fromits rightful allegiance. Why do 
you persist in the insane idea ?” 

“But, Tessa, you always wore a miniature—Sarah 
told me that you did. Even when you were mar- 
ried, you wore it, and took pains to hide it, as ifit were 
a secret precious to your sight. She saw you kiss 
it once. How can you try to cheat me so? Was it 
not the miniature Il gave you once ?—my likeness, 
Tessa, darling ?” asked he, eagerly. 

A clear, scornful laugh was his answer. 

“ And is this the foundation upon which you have 
built your insane hopes?” asked Tessa. “I remem- 
ber something about a picture of yours. I daresay 
you will find it among the rubbish in my old bureau 
at Wilfred Terrace. It is true that I wore a minia- 
ture—that I kept a secret the love I bore it. It was 
sent to me by my Uncle Ralph, and it was the talis- 
man which saved me from any love spell of yours, or 
anyone’s. Do you know whose it was, Ned Middle- 
ton—poor, foolish, absurd boy? See! it is my hus- 
band’s likeness. Itis Jasper Jardenier, and you dare 
say that I love you—I, who have dreamed over that. 
likeness for all these years—I, who declare he is the 
realisation of all my fondest hopes—I, who respect, 
admire, adore him !” 

She spoke the words with swift, fierce energy, her 
cheeks glowing, her eyes sparkling, her chest heav- 
ing. They were scarcely finished, ere the dressing- 
room door swung on its hinges, and Jasper Jardenier 
crossed the room ata single bound. 

“My darling! my treasure! my pure, true, angelic 
little wife!” exclaimed he, catching her hands, and 
covering them with kisses. ‘ Tessa, Tessa, I, also, 
have offended ; yet I come, a sincere penitent, to ask 
your forgiveness. I, also, had heard of the minia- 
ture, and believed it was another’s image. I have 
been racked with pangs of cruel jealousy, and yet I 
trusted you. I knewI could trust you. But now, 
Tessa, now I love you!” 

Tessa, covered with blushes, stood trembling with 
agitation, looking up at him. 

“ You love me!” repeated she, joyfully, and yet a 
little incredulously. “Oh, Jasper, can it be true ?” 

“Can it be otherwise? Have I heart of stone, 
that, when all the rest of the world is captive at your 
fairy feet, I must be cold and obdurate ?” answered 
he, gaily, still holding the trembling hands. 

“And Miss Trehorne ?” said Tessa, in a low 
voice. 

“Miss Trehorne! Well, once upona time! was a 
little under the spell of her blandishments. I really 
thought she was beautiful. But haven’t you, little 
witch—haven’t you, with your quiet arts, showed 
everybody how absurd that idea is ?” 

Whereupon Tessa’s sweet face dimpled into a mis- 
chievous smile, and she lifted it softly to the lips 
bending down to meet it. 

Ned, poor Ned Middleton, saw this charming 
little tableau, and began a hasty retreat. 

“Stay, my good fellow,” called out the detested 
Jardenier; “you have made me the happiest man in 
the country! These is no telling when this blessed 
explanation would have come, but for your entrance 
here. WhatcanI dofor you? Command me!’ 

Ned did not stop to reply, and, as he hurried out 
he left the door open. There was Miss Agaiha Tre- 
horne, in the corridor—and this was what those 
angry violet eyes of hers beheld: Mrs. Jasper Jar- 
denier, with her hnsband’s arms clasped around her 
fondly, their eyes filled with tenderest confidence 
and purest love ; and these were the words she 
heard: 

“And now, at last, my darling Tessa, is dear 
Uncle Ralph’s fondest wish fulfilled—not alone in 
the formal act, but in the spirit. We are husband 
and wife in heart, as wellas name. Little Tessa, 
there is no art or circumstance that can shake my 





faith or confidence in Mrs. Jasper Jardenier !” 
M. T. 0. 
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UNIVERSITY FOR WoMEN.—A great success in the 
direction of a genuine University for Women—and 
this will be a great success—would do more to raise 
the English standard of women’s education, to make 
them aim at something altogether higher than has 
hitherto been aimed at, than all the political meet- 
ings in the world summoned to claim the franchise 
for women on the same ground on which it is claimed 
for negroes in the Southern States of America. No 
doubt true education for women must lead sooner or 
later to giving women true political interests and 
sound political views. As soon as they have any 
respectable amount of interest in politics, if they 
desire equal political rights with men, we donot see 
how, on any principle of justice, they can be refused 
them. If they think, as they well may, that they 
exercise a really greater and better political influence 
indirectly than directly, they will not demand them. 
But whether they are demanded or not, the political 
education of women must be a consequence of their 
general education, must be an incalculable boon to 
the State, must result in a higher political life for 
the State, whether it takes the form of wielding 
direct political influence, or remains in the equally 
powerful form of latent heat. 








SCIENCE. 





It is a fact well known to artists that the splen- 
didly bright colour of vermilion (cinnabar, sulphide 
of mercury) has a tendency, especially if it has been 
mixed with white lead, to become blackish brown and 
very dark coloured in a comparatively short space of 
time. This tendency of the vermilion is altogether 
obviated if, previous to being mixed with oil, it is 
thoroughly and intimately mingled with about one- 
eighth of flowers of ‘sulphur. 

Tue great ship-canal which is to connect Amster- 
dam with the North Sea, at a cost of 27,000,000 
guilders, is now once more in progress, the govern- 
ment of the Netherlands having relieved the con- 
tractors of certain difficulties which for a time 
hindered the work. The canal will be about fifteen 
miles in length. By this undertaking Holland will 
add one more to her grand engineering works, but it 
appears to be an English firm who holds the con- 
tract. The opening of the new port as a harbour of 
refuge will be a boon toall the mariners who navigate 
the North Sea. 

Tue Mont Cents TUNNEL.—During the first 
quarter of this year the average daily progress made 
with this great work was 12ft.11}in. Should this 
rate of progress be maintained the tunnel might be 
carried through by February 20th, 1871. It is not 
improbable, however, that some difficulties will 
shortly be experienced in dealing with the water 
met with in tunnelling on the Bardonneche side, as 
in consequence of an approaching alteration in the 
gradient, the water will no longer drain away by 
gravitation. This circumstance will, it is feared, 
delay to some extent the progress of the works. 

CoPpaAL VARNISH.—According to Professor Bétt- 
ger’s prescription, this varnish should be made by 
first dissolving one part, by weight, of camphor, in 
twelve parts of ether; when the camphor is dissolved, 
four parts of the best copal resin, previously reduced 
to an impalpable powder, are added to the ethereal 
camphor solution, placed in a well-stoppered bottle. 
As soon as the copal appears to be partly dissolved, 
and has become swollen, four parts of strong alcohol, 
or methylated spirits, and one quarter-part of oil of 
turpentine is added, and, after shaking the mixture, 
and letting it stand for a few hours longer, a tho- 
roughly good copal varnish is obtained. 

Tue BounpaRy or SouTH AvuSsTRALIA.—Last 
year Mr. Charles Todd, the superintendent of tele- 
graphs of South Australia, and Mr. G. R. Smalley, the 
government astronomer for New South Wales, were 
instructed by the respective colonial governments to 
determine the common boundary of the two colonies. 
It was fixed by imperial legislation to be the 141st 
meridian of east longitude, and the observers now 
declare that they have fixed it by astronomical ob- 
servations. They farther declare that, starting from 
the north bank of the river Murray, the said meridian 
line is about two miles nineteen chains east of the 
prolongation of the present boundary line between 
Victoria and South Australia (the north end of which 
is marked by a pile of stones twelve feet high on the 
south bank of the river Murray), and that its position 
is permanently indicated by a substantial brick pyra- 
mid built on the scarp forming the limit of the Murray 
floods, measuring 5ft. 6in. square at the base, and 
13ft. 6in. high, having the words “ Province Bound- 
ary” on the north and south faces, “ N.S.W., G. R. 
Smalley,” on the east face, and “ S.A., Charles ‘l'odd,” 
on the west face; the said mark being situated 
about seventy yards from the nearest point of the 
present line of telegraph, and north of the same ; the 








bend of the river Murray immediately to the east of 
Slaney’s Island being nearly three and a half miles 
distant on an astronomical bearing of about 53 deg. 
west of south, Mount Hancock bearing about 16} deg. 
east of south. 

SUBSTITUTE FOR COPPER IN THE DANIELL’s Bat- 
TERY.—Few persons, in experimenting upon voltaic 
combinations, ever consider economy in their con- 
struction, and experiments which tend to cheapen 
their first cost should be made public. An expensive 
part of the Daniell’s battery is the copper plate, the 
cost of which can be reduced two-thirds in the fol- 
lowing manner: Procure sheets of the ordinary sheet 
tin of commerce, brighten and plunge into a very 
weak copper-plating solution, in connection with a 
voltaic battery of very low quantity. In fifteen to 
eighteen hours a tenacious film of copper will have 
been deposited upon the tin, and the plate can then 
be bent in shape suitable for a Daniell’s battery. 


New Move or Propucine Oxycry.—Messrs. 
Montmagnon and Delaire produce oxygen from the 
atmosphere by means of charcoal and water, or by 
saline solutions. They state that 100 litres of fresh 
charcoal, when exposed to atmospheric air, will 
absorb 925 litres of oxygen and only 705 litres of 
nitrogen. Ifthe charcoal so saturated with gas is 
then saturated with water there will be expelled 650 
litres of nitrogen and only 350 litres of oxygen. 
Thus 575 litres of oxygen and only 45 litres of nitro- 
gen are left in the charcoal. These gases they re- 
move by means of an air-pump, when the charcoal is 
again ready to absorb oxygen and nitrogen from the 
air. The oxygen thus obtained is pure enough for 
all ordinary purposes, but the cost of procuring it by 
this method has not yet been practically determined. 

Damp-pRoor ConpucTors.—On a recent occasion 
Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., invited a number of 
ladies and gentlemen to his house at East Sheen to 
inspect a new cottage. The guests chiefly belonged 
to:the Ladies’ Sanitary Association, and included 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, the Right Hon. W. Cowper, 
and many promoters of sanitary improvement. The 
lodge is a small cottage of four rooms. The walls 
are only three inches thick, as the roof is carried by 
iron framing. The roof is likewise light, and carried 
by light angle irons. The foundation being safe 
against ground damp, Mr. Chadwick claimed that he 
had provided against wet and damp in his roof and 
walls. The walls include layers of bitumen on a 
screen of iron gauze and straw, and covered with 
cement and concrete, finished flat on the inner wall, 
and with rough-cast on the outer wall. In his illus- 
trations Mr. Chadwick gave many examples of the 
evil consequences of damp in our barracks, struc- 
tures built by military engineers. The flues are so 
constructed that air for the room as wanted is car- 
ried round on Captain Galton’s plan, and brought 
into the room warm, while there is the effect of an 
open fire, but attended with a large economy of fuel. 
It was considered that for this hot summer the roof 
eught to be double. The information as to the ex- 
pense did not seem clear enough; Mr. Chadwick 
said cottages could be built single for 1002 and in 
rows for 85/. each. 


Sinp Potrery.—The pottery of Sind has always 
ranked high among fictile productions, but we cannot 
help thinking that the sin of allowing a famous old 
art to die out for want of proper encouragment will 
be laid at our door. It is our duty in India to en- 
deavour to develop indigenous art upon sound prin- 
ciples rather than destroy it by the introduction of 
the artof the West, and we are happy to learn that 
a great step towards the fulfilment of this idea is 
being taken both by the Governments in India and 
at home in the desire of conserving the architectural 
structures and other works of art in India. ‘The de- 
cline in the art of tile-making in Sind is. not owing 
to the scarcity or inferiority of the clay, for this is 
as abundant and of as good a quality as ever, nor ow- 
ing to the deterioration of the race, but mainly, in- 
deed entirely, tothe want of demand. The question 
seems to us to be whether it is not worth the while 
of Government to take the matter up and create 
this demand. A Government factory established 
either at Halla or Tatta, under the superintendence 
of a practical man obtained from England, well 
versed in the glazing, firing, and chemistry of pottery, 
would give it the required impetus, and the tiles so 
produced first used up by Government in the surface 
decoration of public buildings, would, by drawing 
public attention to its utility, complete the desired 
eud by creating a demand. In suggesting the impor- 
tation of a potter from the West we would not in any 
way interfere with the native idea of designing and 
colouring ; we would allow this perfect freedom to 
express its own thought in its own quaint, lovely 
way, but we would endeavour, as said above, to de- 
velop it. Such action on the part of Government 
would lead, we believe, not only to the resuscitation 
of an art which has been practised in Sind for cen- 











turies, now, unfortunately, on the eve of being classed 
with those arts whose secrets have been lost—but 
would also prove a source of revenue to the country 
and of employment to many of its inhabitants. Why 
tiles should not be used now-a-days in preference to 
paint and paper for many walls—more especially the 
lower portions—we cannot divine. They have always 
been used by sensible nations, especially those living 
in tropical climates, by whom their adaptability for 
surface decoration was recognised and fully appre- 
ciated. . In tiles we have a material capable of re- 
ceiving colour, which may be easily cleaned, does not 
harbour dust, is durable, and has an appearance of 
coolness; all qualities which strongly recommend 
their extensive use in hot climates. 

Launcu oF A Screw Tue at BLACKWALL IRov- 
works.—Mr. John Stewart recently launched from 
his yard the latest addition to a celebrated line of 
Thames steam tugs. The vessel is called the Era, 
and was of the following dimensions: length, 65it. ; 
beam, 12}ft.; depth, 7ft. She will be fitted with a 
pair of Stewart and Nicholson’s patent continuous 
expansion high and low-pressure surface-condensing 
steam engines. The diameter of the high-pressure 
cylinder is 13-in., and the low-pressure cylinder 
16}in., the length of stroke being 16in. They will 
represent a collective nominal power of thirty horses, 
and indicate four times, making a total effective in- 
dicated power of 120 horses. The boiler, which is 
of the circular form and tubular description, will be 
worked at 60lb. pressure on the square inch, and 
will consume as little as 2lb. of coal per indicated 
horse-power per hour. 





FOSSIL GUMS OR COPALS. 

THESE gums come down to us from out of the by- 
gone ages, although no place has been found for 
them on the page of the geologist. Commerce has 
made them known to the world; and science has at 
last interpreted their origin. 

Everyone has seen gum bleeding from a chierry- 
tree. This gum is a hydro-carbon, inodorous and 
soluble in water. Imagine the gum, hard as the wood 
that bleeds it, soluble only in alcohol, and that only 
when oxidised, and you have amber or copal. In 
some olden time, trees long extinct—Pinus succinifer, 
were standing on the shores of the Baltic. Another 
species, with a more formidable name—the Elaocar- 

copalifer—was growing over the desert of Africa 
and in South America. If now we approach the 
Baltic, and dig duwn to the old tree-bearing soil, we 
find clumps of amber gum bled from the succinifer. 
Specimens are found now and then at Cape Sable 
aud Gay Head. Gum from the copalifer is called 
copal. Copal does not differ essentially from amber. 
It is more abundant and more accessible. The be- 
ginning was far back in the goldenage of Africa, be- 
fore the wind and sand had made a desolation of her 
great plain. 

How impenetrable the gloom and mystery which 
veil this land of the sun! Here is a desert, parched 
aud blasted, the same to-day as when the caravans 
tracked it, with the stars for chart and compass, in 
the days of Pharaohs. Men have thought of it asa 
primal blight, a brand of some great curse on the 
new-created world. And yet that plain, so desolate 
now, was covered once with a majestic forest. The 
trees have perished, and their sap alone remains to 
tell that they wore. Under a burning sun these trees 
were bleeding gum ; insects came to sip it, lit, mired; 
the nectar flowed around them and entombed them: 
the trees perished, but time has wrought their blood 
into gems, and here are the insects to-day embalmed in 
their crystal tombs for ever. A hundred thousand 
deaths could not disturb even the dust upon their 
wings. ; 

Our fathers used to puzzle over these insects in 
amber. The amber itself was a mystery, and then 
the insect—how did it ever get there. Weno longer 
wonder how the insect got there, but how long it has 
been there. Negroes find the copal down even eighty 
feet in the desert sand. We infer that in places the 
soil from which the copal trec grew was buried under 
eighty feet of sand and clay. We have no data by 
which we can fix the time demanded for such 4 
change, but we know enough to assure us that it 
must be reckoned in the sands of years. The revo- 
lutions of nature, from forest to desert, are never 
achieved in a day. 

In general the greatness of a change is a measure 
of the time. 

The crimes of men “have dried up realms to 
deserts.” Nature has done the same, but she 1s 
never a swift architect of ruin. To have wrought 
the extinction of a race of trees from Africa, aud 
buried the soil which bore them under eighty feet 0! 
sand, must have required many ages. ‘The fly or 
moth, which looks as if it had just lit in its crystal 
coffin, may have been there a hundred thousand 
years. We are very sure it was there, just as you 
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see it to-day, long before there was any man upon 
the earth. 

Arace of trees perished from the earth, and left 
no wood or bark to tell that they lived, no seed or 
scion to perpetuate their kind, but their sap, their 
spirit—a mere aroma which exhaled from their 
wounds—this remains, a thing of beauty, while 
everything that was earthly has crumbled to dust. 


FATE AT LAST. 


CHAPTER I. 

A BEAUTIFUL summer day under the maples, with 
the leaves dancing in breezy mirth. At my feet a 
wild stream surging and dancing over its pebbly 
bed. How its soft, cool waters ease my burning 
brow. I am reclining here, thinking and dreaming, 
watching the stream when it winds along with the 
maples and willows bordering. On, down the brook 
float the blue violets and mossy leaves which I cast 
upon its bosom, thinking all the while how my days 
are gliding adown the stream of Time just as softly, 
just as silently. Farther down the stream the banks 
roll up, sloping gently into green pastures and little 
hills with clumps of hawthory in bloom upon their 
summits. In the pastures are herds of cattle and 
sheep grazing, and the faint bleating of a stray 
lamb comes wafting down to me upon the golden 
sunshine. A dusty road winds along, down across 
the mystic bridge, following the stream upon the 
other side, and at last I lost sight of its windings 
amid a grove of elms, where the cattle stop to drink 
as the merry schoolboy drives them home at night. 

Down through the elms stretches a wide, cool 
lane, ending before the mansion of my grandfather, 
ensconced in a sweet little grove of maple. Its tall 
chimneys rise up like gray turrets from the green 
foliage. Here the young swallows have built their 
nests for years without fear of disturbance, and the 
birds trill their morning carols in them often. 

I remember when, a merry boy, I used to wander 
these same fields over in search of violets and for- 
get-me-nots. But then I was not alone as now, and 
my heart sobs as I think of that sweet-eyed sister 
who used to kiss me with her rosebud mouth pressed 
closely to my lips. In my day-dream I can see her 
as I saw her years ago, dancing in the self-same 
lane, that sleeps under the elms, with her golden 
curls floating in the breeze and her sweet voice call- 
ing me. And then we two used to fish in this little 
brook, and I remember once she lost her foothold 
and fell into the water; and when I rescued her 
from the stream, and laid her carefully upon the 
mossy bank, her white face appealed more to my 
affection for her than words ever could have done. 

But she is sleeping now—my little, golden-haired 
Gertrude, and methinks the angels watch over her 
grave, and waft their music down in the soft 
shadows ; in the dewdrops that hear them singing 
in the clouds, and rippling and trembling, they fall 
and echo the melody through the peaceful retreats 
of her resting-place. 

Iremember now, while laying her here, with the 
old familiar and cherished scenes spread like a 
panorama before me, I remember while in Venice 
the news came to me that my idolised sister was 
dying, and that, in all probability, she would be dead 
before the message reached me. I, with the ocean 
dividing me and my loved sister, and she dying! 
She whom I played and sported with in youthful 
days, when our sky was fair and no dark cloud 
dimmed the horizon of our existence. I bowed be- 
neath this stroke of Divine Providence, and my 
heart was wrung with agony. 

Iremember when the dispatch was handed to mein 
the soft Italian twilight, with a warm-hearted daughter 
of the sunny south as my companion, with her soft 
voice trilling a delicate air—I remember I saw the 
message was from home across the waters, and I 
read it as eagerly as the shadowy light would admit. 
And she was watching me all the while, and I think 
she must have divined what the letter contained, 
for she came to me, and with her little hand resting 
upon my arm, she whispered: 

“Signore is sad. Is the golden-haired sister 
more ill than when Signore last heard from his 
home ?” 

“Yes, Carlotta; ere this I fear my sister has left 
this earth.” 

“Signore, may I not be your sister? I will love 
youfondly. Signore, my heart sobs, and is weeping 
unseen tears, for I would sympathise with you. 
You did love her so fondly, and she is singing in 
heaven. Do you not almost imagine that you can 
hear her—that you can see her, with her golden 
crown, kneeling at the feet of her Saviour? Let 
me be your friend—your sister.” And she looked 
up timidly into my face, her eyes filled with tears, 
and her true soul shining out from their depths. 

She was so true, so sincere, that I could but be- 





lieve her, and in my heart I thought that I loved | resting in the shadow of the old patriarchal maples 


her. 
and kindred, and twines its tendrils with their hearts 
in sympathy to be wet and strengthened by their 
dewy tears. Alas, Carlotta! If I wounded your 
heart, may God forgive me! I wonder if she still 
lives? If she does, may the moonlight fall in softer 
radiance upon her brow to soothe her wounded 
spirit. 

To-day all of these thoughts, all of the olden 
memories, come surging across my brain ; and as I 
lay here, with the glorious sunset goldening about 
me, watching the clouds, that appear like walls of 
jasper surrounding the car of sunset and the amber 
tide that ripples down like the glory of heaven, I 
think that my heart throbs with some of the old joys 
of my childhood. Father, mother and sister sleep in the 
churchyard’s peaceful shade, and I wander alone in 
this hardened world. And the thought of that brings 
me back from my dreaming. I look at the brook 


singing in the deepening twilight, and the sweet | 


poetry of Tennyson comes floating across my me- 
mory : 
7 I steal by lawns and grassy plots, 
I slide by hazel covers ; 
I move the sweet forget-me-nots, 
That grow for happy lovers. 
I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 
me eny og d skimming swaliows ; 
I make the netted sun dance 
Against my sandy shallows. 
I murmur under moon and stars, 
In brambly wildernesses ; 
I linger by my shingly bars, 
I loiter round my cresses ; 
And out again I curve and flow, 
To join the brimming river, 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on for ever. 

There is something in the beauty of this morning 
that carries me back to my old-time home—my beau- 
tifal home, ‘with loving parents and true friends. 
There is something in the ocean around me that 
thrills the tender ehords of my utmost being. How 
often the sound of rain pattering down upon the 
roof, the dying trills of some half-forgotten song, a 
little tress found amid a pile of old yellow letters— 
that will — around your oy hod geet hold it up 
to view, like a stray sunbeam, ki caressing 
the hand that soda has lovingly smoothed the 
golden ringlets among whieh this one had clustered, 
and from which this one had been singled as a token 
of remembrance of the happy hours in the 
society of the owner, whose head may have been 
resting in the shadow of the grave, and whose feet 
have been treading the sunny ways on the other 
shore for years—how often these little unimportant 
things may bring back fresh and green to the me- 
mory the forgotten events of a score of years ago? 
How these little things bridge over the intervening 
period, and bring back the memories so that it seems 
as though it were but yesterday that we trundled 
our hoops over the pavements, or played ‘neath the 
maples before our father’s dooy. 

My thoughts are something like these this morn- 
ing. My memory is full of little stray sunbeams 
that perhaps are interwoven with shadows, but are 
brighter when they shine out upon the fabric of the 
past which I am weaving to clothe my heart. 

The past belongs to God; the present only is 
our own. Memory presides over the past, action 
over the present. 

My early friends—where are they? I cannot sit 
beside the little brook, and cast the pebbles into the 
liquid silver tide, sailing paper boats adown into the 
sedgy pools, and reckon it as great sport. There is 
no sweet-faced little girl, with auburn ringlets, sit- 
ting beside me to laugh as they whirl around in the 
minature whirlpools, and then shoot down the rapids, 
disappearing at last from our view. 

But now my reveries have all changed. I came 
out here in the country to rest myself in the sweet 
tranquillity and peaceful beauty of country life and 
country scenery ; and now it seems as if, herein this 
very place, I had met my destiny. 

What is it that keeps me from sleeping at night ? 
Am linlove? Iin love! Well, then, there is no 
use in denying the fact. 

Iam in love, emphatically, and with that young 
lady at the Maples! I have met her but two or three 
times in my rambles, and this morning, as luck would 
have it, by a little accident, I was fortunate enough 
to gain her acquaintance! although under very 
peculiar circumstances. But nevertheless it was 
done. I gave her my card—she gave me her name— 
“Mabel Winchell.” Rather an uncommon name— 
Winchell—well, never mind ; not a fashionable flir- 
tation at Cheltenham this summer, but a clear case 
of love at the Maples. 


CHAPTER II. 
TuE Maples was a quiet little country residence 


|a great fuss unless it was strictly necessary. 





But sorrow draws the heart nearer to friends , after which the place derived its name. 


It was in the country then, therefore, the inference 
would be that it was surrounded with all that makes 
a — home different from a city home. A quaint 
house with gables; a little paradise of flowers, and 
a long avenue lined with maples. Afar off under 
the summer sky, the dreaming hills slanted upward, 
like green ways to heaven, and on their sides grazed 
the flocks of the old well-to-do farmers, who resided 
in peace and tranquility along the fertile valley, and 
who attended to their farms year after year, without 
their ambition roving off in quest of new fields, in 
the surging, swaying world. 

It was a sweet day, blooming in the sunlight of 
June, the month in the year when nature becomes 
enchanted with her own loveliness, and seems dream- 
ing away the hours in sweet oblivion; when the 
flowers, kissing the dew in the evening, gather the 
sweetness home to their hearts, to be wafted away 
in incense of love, as rosy morning negtles down 
with her feet in the vallies, and her smile upon the 
mountains. 

Such a morning as this had just kissed away tho 
shadows, and breathed upon the lips of the sleeping 
day. The birds in the maples were holding a con- 
cert, not of music from “ Faust,” but of music of 
nature’s composing. 

I don’t think that anyone ever knew Mabel Win- 
chill but loved her, and if ever one did, that person was 
incapable of love. We sometimes see persons to- 
wards whom we are drawn with emotions which it is 
difficult to deseribe. There seems to be something in- 
comprehensible, something which flutters down 
over the telegraph wires of our hearts, over the 
chords of our being, and leaves us ig @ state of mind 
which keeps referring back to the cause ; and then 
again we are often affected directly in an opposite 
manner. The first glance at a person, and without 
any cause whatever, we may feel a repulsive dislike 
for that individual which cannot be thrown off, 
How many strange fancies, and even ridiculous in 
the eyes of others, sway the human mind! 

‘Mabel Winchill was an orphan. Her father died 
when she was ten years of age, and her mother soon 
followed. When her remaining parent was called 
away she was entrusted to the care of her mother’s 
brother, and well he had fulfilled the promise to 
watch over and protect his niece, which he gave his 
dying sister. 

With no children of their own, they lavished all 
their love upon the orphan niece, and she was de- 
eidedly the pet at the Maples. She had never 
known the loss of parents, so far as the loss of 
parents were concerned, for I think, that no parents 
ever loved an own child more than did Adam and 
Hannah Dean love our heroine. 

Mabel’s father, before he died, had a great many 
queer notions in his head. Mabel and a son of an old 
schoolmate and dear friend of her father’s had been 
betrothed when they were little ones. Mr. Win- 
chell and David Green had formed a resolution when 
they were at school together, that if ever they 
should be married, and either be blessed with each 
@ son or a daughter, that they would unite their 
families 

Now I think that was a very foolish idea, and I 
doubt not that any sane person will joinin my belief. 

Well, they were married, and Mabel was the 
daughter of Samuel Winchell, and William Green 
was the son of Samuel Winchell’s old friend. 

Now this was a very business-like procedure, and 
one that would not find sympathy in the minds of the 
young people—in Mabel’s case especially. Mabel 
liked Will Green very well as a friend, and she sup- 
posed that she was in duty bound to love him. 
Well! she had never seen anyone that she liked 
better, therefore she had never raised any serious 
objections to the proposed marriage. She was one 
of those quiet bodies, and did not believe in making 
She 
of course had thoughts and ideas upon the subject, 
and like all other romantic young ladies she had an 
ideal enshrined in her heart. But Will Green was 
not like, nor did he resemble her ideal in any respect, 
except that he was a man. 

But this state of things was not to last for ever. 
The tide was to be turned, and the Maples was de- 
stined to be the stage upon which our little drama 
of love was to be enacted. Will Green was a fash- 
ionable young exquisite. 

He had been through college, had made his tour 
of the Continent, and bad all other necessary accom- 
plishments in the repertory. He was rather con- 
ceited, and had exalted ideas of his own merits, excel- 
lence, and fascinating powers. 

Will liked Mabel pretty well. Yes! and I really, 
think that he fell desperately in love with her upon 
his last visit at the Maples. He generally spent a 
few weeks at Mabel’s lovely little country home dur- 
ing the summer mouths, and he had written to her 
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[MEMORIES OF THE PAST. | 


informing her that he contemplated visiting her 
during the coming summer. 

Beside Will, Mabel hada cousin living in Scot- 
land, who occasionally came to the Maples to spend 
the warm season, and she expected Vivina Sewell 
would favour her with hercharming company during 
the ensuing months of June, July, and August, and 
Will was coming at the same time. Perhaps Will 
would fall in love with Vivina Sewell. Mabel almost 
wished that he would, for then she would get rid of 
liim. Mabel had seen a stranger loitering around 
their quiet little neighbourhood who she thought was 
liandsomer than Will. She had discovered that he 
boarded at Mr. Allen’s, and that he was a grandson 
of the respected old gentleman; and furthermore 
that he came from London, and was a single 
gentleman. She had met him upon several occasions, 
und from the first his splendid and melancholy eyes 
had haunted her. She had a great desire to become 
acquainted with him, and devised all sorts of little 
schemes, but they had all failed, and now she had 
given up in dispair, not knowing how to gain an in- 
troduction. J am afraid our Mabel was in love ; just 
a little bit. 

Well, this beautiful morning had tempted her to 
take a little gallop upon the back of her Gipsy, and 
so sho had started out just as we introduced the 
reader. 

Of course she turned down the road toward the 
Allens. Mabel thought the scenery more grand, and 
the ride more pleasant that way, or rather she had 
thought so during the past week, for she invariably 
ict the handsome stranger in the course of her ride. 

She rode along in high spirits this morning ; and 
why should she not? It was a delightful morning, 
und Mabel was a great admirer of the beauties which 
uature had so lavishly bestowed along the valley 
aud around her home. She rode along, humming a 
favourite air, aud giving her Gipsy an encouraging 





word occasionally, when in an instant her pony 
stumbled and threw his mistress into the road. Be- 
tween the shock and the fright, Mabel fainted. 
When consciousness returned she discovered her- 
self in the arms of some unknown gentleman, and a 
pair of blue eyes regarding her with an expression 
half-frightened, half-comical. She saw those self- 
same, splendid, melancholy eyes, and she knew it 
was her hero. 

The tide came surging up into her face, and spring- 
ing from his arms, she exclaimed: 

‘How dare you, sir, take advantage of my help- 
lessness !” 

“But, my dear madam, I thought it my duty, asa 
gentleman, to assist you, especially as you were a 
lady, and in danger! and I did not know the extent 
of your injury. I was taking my usual morning 
ramble, when I saw you thrown from your horse, and 
I immediately came to your rescue. I appeal to your 
good sense, if I did not do right? But, madam, if I 
have offended you, I beg ten thousand pardons.” 

Mabel was mollified in a moment—the dear girl 
was possessed of so sensitive a spirit, that she 
generally went to extremes. 

She saw the injustice of her remark, and immedi- 
ately stepping forward, she gave her hand to her 
new-made friend, saying: 

“ Forgive me, I was unjust. It is my duty to apolo- 
gise and ask your pardon for my unladylike con- 
duct to you, after your kind assistance to me—a 
stranger.” 

Me took her hand and looked down upon her, and 
smiled with an assured expression resting upon his 
face. Perhaps he thought her unsophisticated— 
thought she had never seen so much of the world as 
he had, or she could not be thus impetuous in her 
advances toward a stranger. 

No, she had not seen as much of the world as he 





had, and, ’twas well she Lad not. He had seen tov 


much ot its frivolities, s0 much that ne nad becom, 
| almost weary of living; he could not appreciate t's, 
| beauties of nature as she could; her innocence was 
| what charmed him the most; her ignorance of 
| the world was what first brought him to the study 
of her character, and in turning down the leaves he 
| could see no blot upon their pages, nothing but pu- 
rity. 
lao not know that he felt perfectly satisfied wiih 
the history which he read then, but in after days he 
was destined to believe it a lie, and that he had un- 
| derstood her whole heart, not through his own wil- 
| lingness to believe so, but through the machin- 
| ations of another whose character he had read arigh: 


and also misunderstood. 


He gave Mabel his card, and she thought, as slie 
read I'rank T'remain written upon its pure white 


, Surface, that it was a very pretty, a very romantic 


name, so much so that she kept kept repeating 
it during her homeward ride, and when her aunt 
asked the cause of her short ride, she came near 
answering “ Frank Tremain.” 

She had no cards, so she introduced herself. It 
surely was not a very formal introduction, not as 
much so as it would have been had it been per- 
formed in the hall of some fashionable lady, but it 
was a natural one, given in the halls of nature, with 
the pure blue sky o’er head. 

Mabel requested him to call upon her, which he 
promised to do at the earliest opportunity, although 
he did not do so very soon, for he was attacked by 
a disease which he had contracted while travelling 
in Italy that-kept him indoors for a week. She 
wondered why she did not meet him as usual, 
although during the period of his illness he sent a 
message, which of course was unnecessary—inquir- 
ing after her health and if she had recovered from 
her accident. 

When Mabel reached the house she found her 
uncle awaiting with letters from Scvtland. She 
took her letters and went away to her room to read 
them and to prepare for dinner. One was a note 
from Vivina Sewell, and tho other a letter from Will 
Green. They both stated that they were comiug 
to the Maples on the following week.. She was 
sorry they were coming, for she knew the quiet of 
the place was destined to be broken for the nex 
three months. And her heart sank within her as 
she read: 

** Mabel, darling, I think we are old. enough and 
I propose we get married the coming August. | 
have already commenced making preparations.” 

He commenced making preparations, indeed ! 
What business had he to arrange things for her 
marriage, without first consulting her? Marry Will 
Green—never! She had not thought seriously 
upon the subject before, and now, as.she did think 
of it, her very being revolted from that marriage. 
She felt now that she could not marry Will Green, 
for there was another image engraved upon her 
heart. Very faint was the impression, to be sure, 
but the conviction had settled itself upon her mind 
that she should love Frank Tremain better than she 
could ever love Will Green. And now she looked 
forward to the issue with dim forebodings. 

Her reverie was broken in upon by the sound of 
the dinner-bell, and she prepared a hasty toilette, aud 
descended to the dining-room. 

Her uncle was there before her, seated at the 
table. He looked up when Mabel entered, and asked 
if she were ill, saying that she looked pale. He was 
a short and stout elderly gentleman, with frizzly 
gray hair and an important bearing, which he inten- 
ded should impress everyone with an idea of his 
decided character. 

When Mabel had seated horself at the table, he 
opened the conversation with the remark that le 
had received a letter from his friend, Lawrence 
Valdeaux, requesting that his family, consisting of 
himself, wife, and wife's sister, Miss Anna Stearns, 
might be permitted to spend a few weeks at tlic 
Maples. He said he thought he should grant their 
request. What did Mabel thiuk of it? 

Mabel thought he had better keep a boarding- 
house, and place his residence upon the list of fas 
hionable summer resorts. 

He thought he would. But he knew what troubled 
Mabel. Will Green was coming, and she wanted to 
monoepolise his company. She was afraid he would 
pay his attentions to some of their lady visitors, in- 
stead of herself. Ah! he could see into it—le 
could see through a millstone without any inconve- 
nience whatever. He could read human nature as 
plain as he could an open book. But he was some- 
what mistaken. I 

In due time the company came. Mabel, in the 
autumn, married Frank Tremain, Will Green left 
for the Continent, and I, the writer of this story, mar- 
ried Carlotta,.2ad took our chance in the wide world, 
with the conviction that each heart meets its kin- 
dred heaxt.in:this mundane sphere. A. A.D 
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EVELYN’S PLOT. 


rs 
CHAPTER VI 

But why thy brow o’ercast, thy cheek so wan P 
Thou lookest as a lorn maid beside some stream 
‘that sighs away the soul in fond despairing, 
While sorrow sad, like the dank willow uear her. 

* - 7 * . * 
Tell me by whom thy brother’s blood was shed, 
Asks he not vengeance on those murderers ? 

Iy about aquarter of an hour the police officers 
re-entered the room in which they had left Arthur 
Danvers, but a glance would have told the least ex- 
perienced that their mission had failed. , 

“Tt seems nearly impossible that the rascal has 
found his way in here, Mr. Arthur,” said the man, 
respectfully. ‘The most of your household seem to 
have been asleep, and some of them are uot awake 
yet; and the fastenings have evidently been undis- 
turbed in the lower premises, so that he can scarcely 
have entered that way; and the porter was in the 
hall, and must have detected any attempt to get in 
by the front door or windows. There is but one other 
mode, I understand, by which the most expert could 
findingress or egress, and that remains for me to ex- 
amine. May I ask you to accompany me at once to 
the back of the house, where, I understand, some of 
the private apartments lie.” 

Arthur recalled the extreme reluctance of his cou- 
sin to the search, and a fierce look came in his face, 
and a bitter flash of anger rushed through his heart 
at the idea that Evelyn was sheltering the guilty 
assassin of Oliver. But, the next instant, he dis- 
carded suctvan idea as too monstrous for belief, and 
at once attributed the reluctance to womanly shrinking 
from so painful an investigation. 

“T will certainly take you at once to the rooms in 
question,” he said, frankly, “but I am sure you will 
uake your search as brief as possible, for in one of 
them my father is lying almost in a childish state 
of helpless imbecility, and another suite, my cousin, 
Miss Rivers, usually inhabits, while poor Oliver's 
room has also the same aspect. Thus you see there 
is little danger of their having any fugitive from 
justice secreted in them.” 

“Probably,” said the inspector, “but allow me 
to say, sir, I must do my duty—probabilities or 
not. If he is not there, he will certainly not be 
found there, and ne harm done.” 

This was too reasonable to be doubted or denied, 
aud Arthur led the way ia silence. 

Ile purposely visited the various rooms that had 
ai the present moment wo tenants; then the sick 





[CROSS EXAMINATION. } 


chamber where his father lay, the inspection of which 
was but nominal, as the constant presence of an at- 
tendant on the invalid rendered any such intrusion 
simply impossible, and it was a heartless violation 
of the sanctity of age and affliction to pry into a 
room so guarded. 

Then came the apartments of Evelyn Rivers. The 
girl herself was to be spared the annoyance of the 
search, and Lizzie, who was so soft and stupid in the 
general estimation, was chosen to be the guide to 
the unwelcome guests. 

It was a somewhat longer search than that of the 
rest of the house, for the keen eyes of the inspector 
at once detected that the balcony was no diflicult 
means of access to that part of, the house. 

He despatched one of the men to try whether there 
was any chance of climbing from the street to that 
part of the house, and soon decided on its practica- 
bility. 

“Miss Rivers was here, no doubt?” he said, to 
Lizzie. 

“ Certainly,” was the reply. 

“Can I see her?” 

“If it is necessary,” was the answer of Arthur, 
given with afeigned readiness, though a vague sus- 
picion in his mind made his heart burn with a pain- 
ful terror at the idea of what Evelyn might have to 
undergo, and to reveal. 

“ This young woman sleeps in the adjoining room, 
and could give as much information as my cousin, 
who is certainly much shaken by the night’s alarm,” 
he added. 

The inspector made no decided reply, but went to 
the trembling and awe struck lady’s-maid. 

“ Are you Miss River's maid ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“ And left her in bed last night ?” 

“No, sir, she was not in bed. I brushed her hair, 
and left her in her wrapper, sir.” 

“Did you hear anything afterwards?” 

“ No—yes, sir.” 

“ What do you mean, my good girl. Take time to 
recover yourself, and speak truly. You have nothing 
to fear.” 

The girl hesitated. 

“I did hear my mistress move about after, sir, 
but that she often does, and then I fell asleep.” 

“ And you heard nothing after? Remember, you 
will be put on your oath, it may be, and you must 
speak the whole truth. Did you hear or see anything 
afterwards ?” 

The girl was silent. 

“ Now, girl, you must tell me,” the inspector said, 
kindly but firmly. 





“ Well, sir, I will ; but—it might be a dream—bnut 
I did think I saw a man going through my room, but 
then it seemed to turn like my young lady, and L 
was very sleepy—and I saw nothing more.” 

The inspector’s face grew inquisitive and eager. 

“* That is all, my girl? You are quite sure?” 

“ Quite sure, sir.” 

“Very well. Then, Mr. Arthur, I fear I must ask 
to see Miss Rivers, and then I shall be prepared to 
give you some account of this sad affair. But you 
will perhaps wish to go and see to the gentleman 
before we go any farther. I shall like to hear my- 
self, for he is as brave a gentleman asI ever wish to 
see—even in the force!” 

Arthur availed himself of the opportunity at once 
to see Evelyn and to learn the report of Oliver's 
state, and hastily left the rvom. ; 

The trio of surgeons were just emerging from the 
sufferer’s room, as he arrived at the door, with faces 
that certainly did not speak of hope or comfort, iu 
spite of the professional self-control of the metier. 

“Tt is a serious case, Mr. Arthar—very serious,” 
said the elder of the two eminent practitioners who 
had been called in, “serious, but not hopeless, re- 
member. Mir. Olver has sustained a severe concus- 
sion of the brain, and a fracture of the leg that will 
be of little moment if the brain can be set righit. 
Much depends on care and uursing, and he has youth 
aud a good constitution on his side. We shall re- 
turn early to-morrow—that is to-day, in more strict 
language, and perhaps we may be able to tell you 
more. Meanwhile, Mr. W willsend youa nurse, 
and I trust he will do well. Goodday! A very in- 
famous outrage. I am glad the police are following 
it up with promptitude.” 

And the surgeon shook hands with Arthur, and 
went with his brother on his way downstairs. 

And with this poor consolation Arthur had to see 
Evelyn, and announce to her the impending trial that 
she must go through, ere the police could be satisfied 
to leave the house. 

The girl was sitting on the couch when he entered- 
She appeared scarcely to have moved since he lad 
left her. Her head was bent forward, her eyes 
eagerly fixed on the door, her lips parted, though in 
the parched, fevered dryness, that scarcely permitted 
them to really separate in the hot glue-like adherence 
to each other. 

It was a pitiable sight, and Arthur’s heart beat, as 
he went forward towards her. 

“Evelyn, dear cousin, be comforted. There is hope.” 

“ Hope of what ?” she said, faiutly. 

“Of Oliver's recovery. He is very ill, but he is 
not beyond hope.” 
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A gleam of pleasure shot from her eyes. 

* And the police—are they gone?” 

“Not yet, dear. They have got a few inquiries 
to ask you, and then they will go. Do not be terri- 
fied, dear. They will not torment you with more than 
just two or three questions, that you can easily 
answer, concerning your proceedings last night, 
which were, no doubt, just to get into bed, and go 
to sleep, till you were awakened by the noise. Do 
not look so terrified, dearest, or they might really 
fancy you had some cause to fear these myrmidons 
of the law.” 

And he smiled faintly. 

But the girl did not reply. She only remained, 
with eyes closed and lips moving, as if in silent 
prayer, for some moments. 

Then she said, calmly: 

“T am ready now. Let them come.” 

The inspector entered. 

“T am very sorry to disturb you, madam,” he 
said, respectfully, “ but I hope you will be able to 
give me such satisfactory replies, that I may soon 
dispense with any farther examination. May I ask 
whether you were up late last night ?” 

“Yes; we returned from the opera rather late, and 
T remained up after I went to my room.” 

The man’s face cleared. 

He saw the value of the frank truth of the admis- 
sion. 

“ And did you happen to see anyone, or hear any- 
thing that could lead you to believe anyone was en- 
tering the house clandestinely ?” he asked. 

‘“* Certainly not anyone who had no right to enter,” 
she replied. 

“No one at all, I would say?” corrected the in- 
epector. 

The girl was silent. 

“ Miss Rivers, I fear I must ask for a reply. It is 
a subject too grave to be tampered with,” was the 
reproving injunction. 

“Nor shall it,” she said firmly. ‘“ A person very 
dear to me, did come for a few moments to bid ine 
farewell before going on a long and dangerous jour- 
ney. He did not remain long, and left the house 
some time before my cousin was brought home ; and 
the interview was purely of a private nature, which 
does not at all bear on the subject. That was all, 
and—I have nothing more to say.” 

“T fear I must trouble you for the name of the 

rson in question.” 

“ That I cannot, and will not give,” she said firmly. 
“Tt was a purely private and confidential inter- 
view ; and I am not at liberty to enter farther on 
it.” 

“ Where is the gentleman in question gone now ?” 
asked the inspector gravely. 

“T did not say that it was a gentleman,” said 
Evelyn, firmly; “and I have not the slightest idea 
of the present whereabouts of my visitor. Had I 
been inclined to speak falsely, I might have denied 
any knowledge of the affair altogether ; but as it is, 
you may safety believe me, and depend on my as- 
surances that I cannot tell you one word more as to 
the person in question, except that his visit had no 
relation whatever to the state of my poor cousin.” 

And the girl here broke down, and the large tears 
came welling down the white cheeks, that she vainly 
attempted to restrain or conceal. 

The inspector. himself was deeply affected—as in- 
deed any man of common feeling or truth, must 
have been, at the sight of one so lovely, and so 
young, striving so earnestly at once to combine 
truth, and honour, and affection for those she loved, 
in so trying a crisis. 

“ Miss Rivers,” he said, “Iam very, very sorry 
to persist in what is distressing to you, but my duty 
is so imperative, that I cannot refrain from begging 
you to reflect before you place yourself and me also 
in a very distressing dilemma. The fact is, that my 
men have traced a person to this house who was 
engaged in a very disgraceful affair, which I would 
rather not pain you by relating; and I can scarcely 
doubt that be is identical with the visitor of 
which you speak. And I warn you that there are 
other means of discovering the truth, which may 
place you in a very awkward, and even dangerous 
situation, should you refuse to answer my ques- 
tion.” 

“T cannot,” repeated Evelyn; “I cannot. I have 
promised, and I will not break it. I tell you I have 
not the slightest idea of where the person who came 
to me is gone, nor do I expect to have any tidings 


from them. I must therefore leave it for you to | 


say, whether I can be expected to give you any other 
reply, or whether it would be of any use if 1 did?” 

The inspector shook his head. 

“T can’t promise,” he said; “I must take down 
your evidence, and then, it must be left to others to 
say, What is to be done with you if the case comes 
ou. Mr. Arthur I am ready to attend you.” 

And the officer led the way from the room. 


“T did not inform that young lady that she will 
be subject to a very grave penalty, if she persists in 
her refusal,” he said, gravely. ‘It seemed so cruel, 
when her heart was broken like; but, when she is 
better, and you can speak to her calmly, I hope you 
will convince her that she is doing no good, and only 
exposing herself to danger by her conduct. I be- 
lieve, I may safely say that I have the whole set in 
my hands; and that I can form a pretty shrewd 
guess, as to the whole affair, though it is preraature 
to speak of it yet.” 

“ But, who is it? and how, in heaven’s name, is it 
connected with Miss Rivers, or anyone who could be 
dear to her?” asked Arthur, unccusciously using, 
with some bitterness, the very words of the fair gir] 
they had just left. 

“ Well, sir, I must not go particularly into details, 
as there might be hints given that would spoil all. 
But it will be in the papers to-morrow, no doubt, and 
1 may as well tell you this much at once. The 
fact is this, then. We have long had our eyes on a 
very queer house, not a hundred miles from Duke 
Street, and some goings on there that beat many a 
more magnificent establishment hollow. But it was 


as it was all done so completely under the rose, 

it’s scarcely law to break into a man’s house unless 
you've got a lawful reason for so doing. But at last 
—no matter how—we got a clue that we saw might 
lead to good, and we took our measures accordingly. 
But, as ill-luck would have it for the rascals and good 
for us and others, it was a sortof special night—that 
was to bring together a few well-feathered pigeons 
as well as the birds of prey, as you may call them, 
Mr. Arthur. Still when we made our descent on the 
party, we certainly got a haul of some half-a-dozen 
of the bad and good together, but the devil himself 
saving your presence—managed to escape us. So 
now—though we've got plenty of evidence, and the 
house will be at once shut up and under our survei/- 
lance—he’s free to on games elsewhere. Bat 
we'll not let him rest, as we’ve got scent of him.” 

“But, surely, you do not suppose he is identical 
with my cousin’s visitor,” exclaimed Arthur, with a 
surprised intonation in his voice. “Nor doI exactly 
see the connection between this and Oliver’s ac- 
cident. He was not one of the party, I imagine.” 

And he laughed bitterly. 

“Why, Mr. Arthur, he was one of our party—not 
in the house, you may be sure. But I may say he 
was a leading volunteer, for I believe he was the 
very first to enter the house, and to attempt to cap- 
ture one of the young fellows at the table. But, 
heaven help us, he was like Sampson, was the young 
scamp. He dragged your brother to the window, 
and then, as he tried to escape—and your brother 
stuck fast to him, as if he wanted to bring him safe 
and sound, as it were, out of the scuflle—out rushes 
the rascal on to the little balcony outside, and your 
brother after him; and the next minute, there was a 
bit of a scuffle, and then we heard a fall, and there 
both of them were gone down out of the window. 
Your cousin was lying in the street below, but the 
other was gone, clean as a whistle, from the place. 
So it’s clear he was not hurt, and your brother was, 
But that’s the young fellow that I’m after here, for 
J. suspect that he’s the same, that very man I saw 
running for his life, and then missed him in some 
turning or other, and at last came on the scent again, 
and I lost it near this house.” 

“Would they or you know him?” asked Arthur, 
thoughtfully. 

“ Well, I believe I should, for he was a handsome 
young fellow as you would wish to see, though his 
tace was a bit flushed with the play and the drink, 
even before the scuffle. I took a look at them all for 
a moment, before we got fairly in, and I thought he 
was about the only gentleman of the lot. And I no- 
ticed him more, because your cousin seemed to pick 
him out from the rest, as his man, which was but 
natural, for I don’t suppose any gentleman would 
play policeman for nothing ; it’s a game that we’re not 
over fond of, Mr. Arthur, ourselves. If there’s any- 
thing we hate, it’s breaking into a gaming house, 
especially when it’s carried on so cleverly, as in this 
case. It’s precious difficult to prove that it is nota 
private party, I can tell you!” 





A deep shade of thought had come over Arthur's 
| Danver’s open face. 

It was rare for him to have such weighty matters 
on his mind for decision and anxiety. 

Then he spoke, with the air of a man whose mind 
is fully made up, and who is relieved from some 
great perplexity that has troubled him. 

“Well, Mr. Inspector,” he said, “ I must leave all 
| this affair in your hands and my cousiu’s, for future 
decision. If you have any other evidence that can 
spare hers, I am sure you will not put her to the 
pain of being examined in such a matter; or, you 
may find that time will clear up the mystery that 
hangs so over the affair. Meanwhile, I will answer 
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for Miss Rivers remaining here, in readiness for any 
after proceedings, and that it will be open for you 


| to consult with your superiors as to the course to be 


adopted.” 

“You engage that, sir?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Allright, sir. I would be the last man to add to 

our trouble, or the young lady’s at such atime. I wil} 

eave the house under that agreement; but excusy 
me, if I say that I must have it placed under surye;/- 
lance for a few days, till the gentleman is better, aud 
able to give his own account of the affair. There js 
no knowing, after what we have heard, what may 
happen. Folks run sometimes to the nearest aul 
the most dangerous part for shelter.” 

And the man, bowing respectfully, took his leave, 
to Arthur’s infinite relief. 

The day went on—the weary, weary day, with 


| the anxious feverishness of the mind tiat the pre- 


sence of dangerous sickness creates; the impos- 
sibility of thinking—of acting—of going througi 
the usual duties of life, when the mind is ab- 
sorbed by one object—by one fear. Every ordinary 
duty—every usual employment, is so distasteful, so 


very difficult to get proper and authentic information, | worthless, in the ideas of a mind thus occupied. 
and 


It seems as if every pleasure had become absurd 


{and trivial—every minor annoyance, an absoluts 


folly—food and wine, simply nauseous—and slee) 
only to be obtained by the most complete exhaustion 
of the frame. The only centre of interest is the sick- 
room—the only event of the day, the coming of the 
physician—the only possibility of gladness, the tid 
ings of recovery ? 

And if thisis the normal condition of the house of 
sickness, what was the dismal gloom and distress iv 
the residence of the Danvers. 

The eldest son—the virtual master of the house— 
the sole hope and dependence of the family for coun- 
cil, guidance, and support, was stricken suddenly 
down—not by the hand of God, but by the arms o{ 
man. And, what was even more fearful than the suf- 
fering and the danger of the noble-hearted Oliver, 
was the uncertainty and the dark suspicions as to 
the fate of Cecil, and his share in the foul deed. 
Evelyn knew too much—far too much—and yet too 
little for her own peace. But Arthur feared, thought, 
and doubted after the story he had heard from the 
police, and remembered the strange disappearance of 
Cecil Rivers from his usual haunts for the last week. 

He had sent to his lodgings early in the day after 
the terrible catastrophe ; but no tidings had been re- 
ceived of him. He found that the young man hai 
not been at the Foreign Office for some days, and had 
obtained a short leave through a chief clerk, but 
three days before, as an especial favour. 

That was favourable to the surmise of the ab- 
sence of the young man at the time of the attempt in 
question ; but yet, Oliver’s interest in the affairs of 
the descent on the gambling-house, and the active 
part he had taken in it, could scarcely be explained 
on any other theory. 

So Arthur was fain to wait, and watch, and take 
every possible precaution for Oliver’s safety, and 
Evelyn’s comfort. ‘The young girl had been posi- 
tively ordered to take some rest during the day, from 
the utter prostration and exhaustion of the night’s 
events; but the real motive of her acquiescence in the 
doctor’s desire, and Arthur’s urgent request, was one 
far more unselfish and thoughtful, than could have 
been looked for from so young and inexperienced a 

irl. 

. And that was developed at the very time when it 
might have been less anticipated by either the phy- 
sician or Arthur himself. 

The day had been as we have said, a long, and 
anxious and dreary one. 

The patient had remained in a half-stupor, that 
might either end in the complete succumbing to the 
pressure on the brain, or the sudden wakening, that 
would bring with it the yet equally threatening 
dangers of fever and delirium. i 

It was a wretched alternative—a choice of evils 
And yet, as Arthur looked at the unconscious face, 
the closed eyes, the motionless form, he felt that any 
appearance of life, would give more hope and be less 
intolerable, and less heart-sickening, than that fearful 
chilling, living death. : 

But as night approached, there was a slight appear- 
ance of consciousness, that however faint and sus- 
picious was yet hailed by the doctors as a favourable 
sign that the blow on the brain had not been entirely 
fatal to sense and life. . 

The limbs moved more frequently, the eyelids 
quivered, and the pulses beat more audibly and visi- 
bly on the doctor’s last visit before nightfall. ; 

‘And Arthur hastened to Evelyn's apartment with 
the joyful tidings, that at last, the change appeared 
to be somewhat for the better, than was the late hope- 
lessness of complete insensibility. ‘ 

Moreover, the arm had been again tried. A vein 
was opened, and the blood had flowed, which had 
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been hailed as a more auspicious symptom now that 
the circulation bade fair to berestored from the fear- 
ful shock it had undergone. 

“ You will endeavour to rest, dear Evelyn,” said the 
young man, tenderly. “There may be long watch- 
ings in a sick room before you yet, and it is well to 
keep your strength in reserve for the time when 
Oliver may need you yet more. Heis at present too 
unconscious to know you from a medical nurse, and 
it is far better for you to prepare for the time when 
your presence will be both life and joy to him.” 

The words were reassuring. 

The very word** when” rather than “if” had some- 
thing cheering and hopeful in its sound ; and the girl, 
ever ready to yield to any reasonable and earnest 
wishes of those she loved, quickly promised to do 
her best, to rest that night, on the promise that she 
should be permitted to take her place in the sick 
room on the following day. 

And Arthur yielded, glad to obtain her compliance 
at any price, that should not endanger her health and 
safety. 

He bade her good-night with a brother’s tender- 
ness. It might be that a yet warmer feeling min- 
gled with his affectionate pressure of the hand, his 
light kiss on the brow, his lingering glances as he 
closed the door of the boudoir; but it was so com- 
pletely lost tor the time in the more engrossing an- 
xieties of the hours, that neither he nor Evelyn had 
ashadow of embarrassment in the peculiar circum- 
stances in which they were thrown together. 

Evelyn threw off the dress she had worn, and loo- 
sened her hair from its band. 

The tresses fell like a dark, fairy veil over her 
slight figure, and made the transparent paleness of 
her face yet more imposing. 

But there was a world of firmness, life and en- 
ergy in the dark, gray eyes, and the fine lips, that 
said she was not one to yield weakly and carelessly 
even under the heaviest pressure of circumstances. 

She sat down by the window; that window from 
which she had seen Cecil appear on the previous 
night; that window, which had admitted him to 
the apartment, where he had given her the sad and 
bewildering account of his departure and his mys- 
terious trouble. 

Evelyn went over it all again in spirit. The oc- 
currences of the day before : ths apparition of that 
fair, golden-haired girl; Oliver’s agitation and sud- 
den disappearance; then his fearful accident, and 
Cecil’s instantaneous flight. All was like a chain 
and web, in which she could perceive links, and yet 
not comprehend how they could be woven together. 

She felt certain that all were conuvected in some 
way, and yet she had no clear idea, no clue to see the 
bearings of one upon the other. ‘le feminine idea 
ofjealous rivalry was the only one that could form 
any tangible or intelligible key to the whole affair ; 
but that was exquisitely painful to the young 
heart. The whole interest and regard of Oliver 
Danvers had been so entirely centred in herself, that 
the thought of its being shared or absorbed by an- 
Fee was the keenest pang that Evelyn had ever en- 

ured. 

She did not dream of loving him, save as a cousin 
—an elder brother. She scarcely thought that she 
wished for him to love her in any other manner. 

But she did wish for all to goon for many a month 
or year, as it had done, in all the calm happiness and 
peace of their youthful days. 

Now all was rudely broken. Oliver lay wounded, 
perhaps dying; or if he lived, devoted to another. 
Cecil gone, in mystery and disgrace. And Arthur, 
the only one left to whom she could turn for comfort 
or sincerity,, Arthur—young, impetuous, rash, and, 
as had been sometimes hinted to her—inclined to 
take a warmer interest in her movements than be- 
came a mere brother’s place. 

As to Mrs. Forbes, she would have been about as 
feeling as one of Madame Tussaud’s wax images, 
as susceptible of sympathy, or able to give advice 
in such painful and delicate questions. 

Had Evelyn doubted the right persons to invite 
to dinner, or the proper precedence of a duke’s daugh- 
ter, over an actual countess, Mrs. Forbes would have 
been invaluable. But in matters of the heart and 
the brain, the governess chaperone was simply an 
automaton dummy. 

Evelyn was but seventeen. And she sat there 
during many hours, wondering and speculating, and 
still the same dead weight of anxiety on her heart, 
that seemed to paralyse her powers of thought. 

Yet ever and anon, her mind would break from the 
now discursive speculations on the late painful oc- 
currence, to think of Oliver, as he now lay within a 
few yards of her, and yet'all unconscious that he was 
in his own house—unconscious that he was in exis- 
tence, lost inthat dead stupor that hung over the 

noble powers of his massive intellect and kind heart. 
And asthe thought grew in vividness and strength, she 
began to feel a restless uneasiness—a desire to know 





the real truth as to his condition, to satisfy herself 
about the care and tenderness with which one so 
precious and so dear was tended, that not even her 
tacit agreement to remain in her own apartments for 
the night could restrain. 

Vague shadows came over her brain—wretched 
visions of possible danger and evil to the patient, 
till she could bear it no longer. 

Her very brain seemed whirling at the idea of 
Oliver's being left, even for a few brief hours, in the 
care of hirelings. 

At anyrate, she might satisfy herself of his state, 
and then—if all was well with him—return to her 
own room, and seek rest for the remainder of the 
night, as she best could. 

Evelyn threw a shawl over her white wrapper, 
and, noiselessly opening her door, stole across to 
Oliver’s apartment. 

It was not many yards from hers, though the two 
small flights of steps made the separation more com- 
plete between Oliver’s set of rooms and her own ; but 
it was soon traversed by her light steps, and, in a 
moment or so, she stood at Oliver’s door. All was 
silent ; as she stood for some brief moments, listen- 
ing eagerly—straining every nerve to ascertain the 
state of the inmates of the room. 

Then a low sound, that she could not understand, 
came on her ears. <A low, indistinct sound, like a 
dropping of water, and, at regular intervals, a more 
intelligible noise, like a strong, loud breathing that 
certainly was something like a snore. 

Evelyn waited no longer. That last noise spoke 
for itself. Either Oliver's slumber was disturbed, 
or the breathing came from yet another, and more 
alarming quarter. 

She opened the door softly, slowly, so that the 
most acute ear could scarcely have detected the 
sound. But she need scarcely have been so fearful 
of disturbing the inmates of the room, for neither 
of them was in a state to be very susceptible of such 
awakening. * 

Evelyn advanced a few steps into the chamber, then 
she stood fora moment, literally appalled and horror- 
struck by what she saw. 

In a large arm-chair near the fireplace, comforta- 
bly cushioned in pillows and coverlets, and her 
portly figure almost hidden in the shawl and mufllers 
by which she had taken ample precaution for her 
warmth and comfort during the night, reclined the 
nurse. 

Her mouth and nose were nearly covered by the 
collar of the dressing-gown in which her head had 
sank, and perhaps that circumstance might account 
for the mellifluous, and regular snore, that came 
each second from her nose, and which would, in it- 
self have been sufficient to waken any patient who 
was within reach of any such disturbance. 

But alas! Oliver would scarcely have been aroused 
by the trumpets of an army, far less the Mrs. 
Gampish nose of the sleeping nurse. 

Evelyn’s quick eye had detected, even in the obscu- 
rity of the dimly-lighted room, that there was a fear- 
ful cause for his utter unconsciousness. The coverlet 
of the bed, and his own night-dress were stained with 
a deep red fluid, that was dripping slowly and regu- 
larly in fearful drops to the foor, draining away the 
life stream in its course. 

Evelyn sprang to the bed, and soon detected the 
cause of that blood red, miserable stream. 

The bandage had slipped from the arm which had 
recently been opened, and the closed vein had burst 
out again in the life-draining flood that was delug- 
ing the white coverings of the patient. 

Evelyn gave a low, agonised cry, and then sprang 
to the side of the nurse. 

“Wretched woman!” she cried; “quick, quick! 
your patient is dying—dying from your criminal ne- 
glect. His life is on your conscience.” 

The woman rubbed her eyes, glanced round, and 
in an instant roused up to the emergency of the case. 
Evelyn’s hand was on the bell to summon assistance, 
but the woman had imploringly—half imperatively— 
stopped her. 

“Oh, no, miss,” she said ; “better keep him quiet ; 
it will do no harm, and I can stop it as well as any 
doctor; and it’s no good making a hubbub in the 
house, and killing him twice, as you may say.” 

Evelyn hesitated; but there was some truth in 
the woman’s words, and she paused till she could at 
least judge for herself of the skill she might dis- 
play in the remedies for the mischief her negligence 
had caused. 

Certainly, whatever were the somniferous propensi- 
ties of Mrs. Norman, her skill appeared to be rather 
above the average of her class. 

There was a surgical-like coolness in the manner 
in which she pressed her finger on the vein, and after 
stopping the bleeding effectually by the firm pressure 
of her strong hands, bound it up with fresh tape and 
_—, bandages, that completely remedied the mis- 
chief. 





Then pouring a spoonful of brandy in the mouth of 
the exhausted patient, which at least had the merit 
of restoring some life-like hue to the white lips and 
face, she then proceeded, with Evelyn’s assistance, 
to remove the blood-stained sheets, and replace them 
with some of less fearful hue, should the sufferer 
open his eyes to any degree of consciousness. 

And Evelyn showed no small degree of skill for 
one so young and inexperienced in such matters. 
Her light, soft fingers bathed his damp brow, and 
applied essences to the lips and hands. Her rapid, 
skilful hands tenderly moved the wet, stained linen 
that surrounded the patient, till all traces of the ter- 
rible catastrophe had disappeared. And then she 
sat down close to the bed and gazed anxiously on tio 
wan face, while her soft fingers held the poor damp, 
cold hand. 

“Oliver—dear Oliver. Oh! if you would bit 
open your eyes, if you would only speak to me,” shw 
murmured. 

And her head bowed, till her warm lips touched 
the cold hand, with their young, fresh life. 

Was it fancy, or did the eyelids quiver, and the 
fingers gently return the pressure of hers. 

Evelyn was almost afraid to believe the blessed 
fancy, that such signs of consciousness had been 
vouchsafed; but as she watched with unswerving 
earnestness the pale features, she was yet more certain 
that the eyes and the lips did move, with a soft, 
though faint, and indistinct vibration. 

She stooped down, and caught the scarce audible 
sound of a name. 

Was itherown? The tone was so faint ; the pro- 
nounciation so indistinct, that she could not decide. It 
was not unlike it, but then there were so many that 
might resemble hers when muttered in that uniutelli- 
gible tone and accent. 

The nurse had been completing the arrangements 
for disposiug of the soiled coverings, but now she re- 
turned to the bed and stooped over the sufferer, flash- 
ing the lamp before his eyes, with a quick, profes- 
sional sort of ordeal, that made Evelyn shudder ner- 
vously. 

“Lord love you, miss. You may go now. He’s 
all the better for it, that’s what I think, for the stupor’s 
gone, and he'll very likely sleep, and then that’s 
about the best thing that could happen to him. So 
just go to your own bed, where you ought to havo 
been long ago, and leave him to me. I sha’n’t be 
overtaken again. And I hope, miss, you won't go 
for to take away a poor woman’s bread by speaking 
of this little accident. It’s hard trying work is 
nursiug, that it is.” 

Had Evelyn been more experienced in such matters, 
she might have well suspected that the brandy bottle 
from which Mrs. Norman had taken Oliver’s re- 
storative, had got much to do with the deep sleep, 
that had so nearly proved fatal to Oliver. But at 
anyrate, she could perceive that the preparations 
for a comfortable night, made by the professional 
nurse, were not at all favourable for a vigilant watch 
over the patient. 

It was, however, no place to discuss such matters 
in the sick chamber of the sufferer ; and she quietly 
signified her intention to take charge of the patient 
for the remainder of the night. 

“You can sleep yonder, and I will call you if you 
are wanted,” she said, with a quiet dignity that the 
woman dared not resist. ; 

Still she lingered for a few minutes, watching the 
movements of the fragile-looking, inexperienced girl, 
to whom she was unwillingly forced to submit. But 
Evelyn’s womanly instinct and sympathies, supplied 
the place of experience. 

She quickly placed the night-lamp where it would 
be shaded from the eyes of the patient, while yet 
enabling her to judge of his condition, and also to 
see the large hand of the bronze clock without hav- 
ing to move from her seat. 

‘Then she collected noiselessly all the sources of 
noise in the apartment, in the shape of papers and 
obtrusive pieces of furniture, and placed them in an 
adjoining apartment, and finally read carefully over 
the doctor’s directions, and compared them with 
the label of the bottle, and arranged the tumblers, 
and wineglass, and spoons, all within reach and 
in order, so that she might make no possible mistake 
in the administering the prescribed remedies for 
every change in the patient. 

Mrs. Norman watched the fair young girl’s move- 
ments as she noiselessly glided about, in her long 
white wrapper, and with her thick tresses of hair 
streaming down like a dark, glossy veil over her 
light form, and she wondered wearily what would 
become of her vocation in that sick room, under the 
influence of one who appeared to understand its 
duties all too thoroughly for her especial comfort or 
pocket. She could only hope that one night’s ex- 
perience of the tedium of watching in a dark, silent 
chamber, and the exhaustion subsequent on such 
vigils, might be sufficient to warn the fair amateur 
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that such affairs were best left to the hackneyed and 
traditioual professional. 

But at anyrate there was no alternative now, and 
as Evelyn had calmly placed herself in a chair near 
the bed, and signified by a motion of the band that 
she was to leave the room, without any farther con- 
test, Mrs. Norman was fain to obey, with an uneasi- 
ness of mind that banished sleep for the remainder 
of the night. 

A dreary, dark long night it seemed, indeed, to 
the fair young watcher; but not from fatigue—not 
from bodily pains or weariness. 

No; it was only of another that she thought; but 
of Oliver's safety—Oliver’s suffering ! 

It seemed such an endless, terrible night, while he 
lay there in the stillness of—what Evelyn believed— 
hoped—was sleep. 

Yet, as she watched and watched, her eyes almost 
dazzled with that unchanging gaze on the face of 
the sufferer, she fancied that she could see a change 
in the wan features. 

There was a sleepiness—a soft repose gathering 
about the shut eyelids and relaxed mouth, more na- 
tural and more healthful, than therigid unconscious- 
ness, the terrible stupor that had pressed on every 
line and feature but a few short hours before. The 
breathing, too, was more regular, more obvious, and 
less laboured, as she gazed. 

Evelyn longed for, yet feared the waking. Each 
moment seemed an hour, before the morning would 
come, and the fearful suspense end. 

(To be continued.) 








ANCIENT ARMOUR.—Among the noblest specimens 
of defensive armour the world has known are the 
Assyrian helmets and swords, to which, we think, 
Mr. Loutell does scant justice. We find he says 
nothing of the arms and armour of that nation of 
magnificent soldiers, the Egyptians, although abun- 
dance of material exists for the subject; and if art 
has anything to do with his purpose in producing his 
book, it would be hard to find more elegant weapons 
than those which served the dwellers by the Nile; 
their bows—mighty bows they must have been ; 
their arrows, with heads of perfect grace; their 
javelins, which were models. Among the finest of 
martial sights must have been that of an Egyptian 
army on parade or marching. Their chariots, beau- 
tiful in themselves, nobly horsed and splendidly de- 
corated ; their plate armour, waving helmet-crests, 
and white robes with rich ornaments, must have made 
a whole which, combined artistically by means of 
that subtle sense of colour which distinguished Niles- 
men in antiquity, has had few rivals of the warlike 
sort. 

A REWARD FOR A GALLANT DeEED.—The Austrian 
Government has just presented 29/. to the crew of the 
Cambridge University Boat Club life-boat, the Tom 
Egan, belonging to the National Life-boat Institu- 
tion stationed at Tramore, in testimony of their gal- 
lant and persevering services in saving the crew, 
consisting of 17 men, of an Austrian barque, which, 
curing a heavy gale of wind, was wrecked last win- 
ter off Waterford Harbour. ‘he crew had previously 
received from the Life-boat Institution 41/. for their 
gallant services. This was one of the noblest ser- 
vices ever performed bya life-boat, and the Austrian 
Government, in order to testify its appfeciation of 
the same, has also presented a gold watch to Cap- 
tain Augustus Buller, R.N., who was then inspecting 
commander of coastguard for the division, and also 
one to Mr. Edward Jacob, the honorary secretary of 
the T'ramore branch of the institution, in acknow- 
ledgment of their valuable and zealous co-operation 
on shore on the occasion in question. As is well 
known, the boats of the National Life-boat Institu- 
lion suave every year the lives of scores of foreign 
sailors who are shipwrecked on our dangerous coasts, 
and who, on their return to their own country, often 
gratefully testify to the promptitude and gallantry of 
our life-boat men. 

Loss or THE Peacn Crop or 1869.—The failure 
of the peach crop of the present season is in every 
way remarkable, and not only remarkable, but it is 
also quite unprecedented. ‘here have been seasons 
in particular districts in which the crop has been 
equally deficient, but then the loss has been occa- 
sioned through some particular agency, and the 
canse could be satisfactorily accounted for. We 
know by experience what it is to lose a crop of fruit 
owing to spring frosts, or even the trees themselves 
from frost inwinter. We have also experienced de- 
ficient crops through the paucity of bloom, caused 
through the badly-ripened wood, on account of some 
neglect on our own part, or the unpropitious cha- 
reeter of the preceding season. The season, how- 
ever, is different in its causes to all former ones. 
It is also more general than has ever been known 
within memory. Throughout the whole of the 
United Kingdom, with very few exceptions, likewise 








in France, even Montreuil, where it may be said to | of the carriage. The propellers are each two-bladed, 


be all peaches, and in Germany, Switzerland, &.— 
indeed, from almost all quarters the reports sent 
in tell the same sad tale—“ Our late peach crop is 
almost a total failure.” It is a failure on all trees on 
the open walls, protected and unprotected. It is a 
failure in orchard houses, in all unheated houses. 
It is a failure wherever the trees, at the time of 
blooming and the setting of the fruit had not the ad- 
vantage of a little more heat and encouragement 
than was affordéd in the natural state of the atmo- 
sphere, 





AN AERIAL MACHINE. 


Tue San Francisco News Letter of July 3 contains 
the following: 

“ An engineers’ trial trip of the model steam car- 
ringe just completed at the Avitor Works, Shell 
Mound Park, was made yesterday. All the condi- 
tions were most favourable to success. The gas- 
ometer was fully inflated, and the mode) was floated 
out of the building and across the race-track to the 
open space in the centre. In six minutes steam was 
got up—the rudder set to give a slight curve to the 
course of the vessel—and the valves opened. With 
the first turn of the propellers she rose slowly into 
the air, gradually increasing her speed until the rate 
of five miles an hour was attained. The position of 
the rudder caused her to describe a great circle, 
around which she passed twice, occupying about five 
minutes each time. Lines had been fastened to both 
bow and stern, which was held by two men who fol- 
lowed her track, and had sufficient ado to keep up 
with her at a ‘dog troi.’ As she complete? describ- 
ing the second circle. a pull given to the head line 
unintentionally caused the rudder to shift to a fore- 
and-aft position, when the model pursued a straight 
flight up the race-track, for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. 

“ She was then turned round, and retraced her flight 
to the point of departure, whence, being duly guided, 
she entered the building, the fires were ‘drawn,’ 
and the first extensive flight of a vessel for aérial 
navigation was accomplished. The total distance 
traversed was a little over a mile. The appearance 
of the vessel in the air was really beautilul. As 
seen in the building, she looks cumbrous and awkward 
—just as a slip looks cumbrous and awkward on the 
stocks. The change of appearance as she is circling 
gracefully through the air is equal to that of the 
same ship when seen in the water. ‘The first mo- 
ment of opening the steam valve was one of sus- 
pense; as the vessel rose and forged slowly ahead, 
the suspense was scarcely dissipated; but ina very 
few seconds her speed increased. In obedience to 
the rudder she commenced to swing around the 
curve—the men at the guys broke into a trot, and 
cheer upon cheer arose from the little group. In 
years to come it will be something for these men to 
tell that they were present at and saw the first mile 
flight ever accomplished in the grand discovery of 
aérial navigation.” 

The carriage, which is merely a large working 
model, is a balloon shaped like a cigar, both ends 
coming toa point. It is 37ft. long, 11ft. from top to 
bottom, and 8ft. in width. These are the measure- 
ments at the centre of the balloon, from which point 
it gradually tapers off towards either end. Around 
the balloon, lengthwise, and a little below the centre, 
is a light framwork of wood and cane, strongly wired 
together and braced. Attached to this frame, and 
standing up as they approach the front of the car- 
riage, are two wings, one on either side. They are 
each 5ft. wide at a little back of the centre of the 
carriage, and do not commence to narrow down until 
they approach the front, where they come to a 
point. 

; ‘These wings are made of white cloth fastened to a 
light framework, which is braced securely by wires. 
The main frame is secured in place by means of 
strong ribbons which go over the balloon and are at- 
tached to correspondiug portions on the other side. 
‘lo the frame at the hind part of the carriage is at- 
tached a rudder or steering gear, which is exactly 
the shape of the paper used in pin darts. This, 
when raised or lowered, elevates or depresses the 
head of the carriage when in motion; and when 
turned from side to side guides the carriage as a rud- 
der does a boat. At the centre and bottom of the 
balloon is an indentation, or space, left in the ma- 
terial of whichit is built, in which the engine and 
machinery are placed on framework. The engine 
and boiler are very diminutive specimens, but they 
do their work handsomely. The boiler and furnaces 
are, together, only a little over a foot long, four in- 
ches wide, and five or six inches in height. Steam 
is generated by spirit lamps. The cylinder is 2in. 
in diameter and has a 3in. stroke. The crank con- 
nects by means of cog-wheels with tumbling rods 
which lead out to the propellors, one on either side 


4ft. in diameter, and are plated in the framework of 
the wings. The boiler is made to carry 8lb of steam, 
When not inflated, the carriage weighs 841b. Tho 
balloon has a capacity for 1,860ft. of gas. When in- 
flated and ready for a flight, it is calculated to have 
the carriage weigh from 4lb to 1( Ib. 








AN ASCENT OF MONTE ROSA. 

Tne following is an account of an ascent of Monte 
Rosa: 

“After two false starts on the 13th and Lith of 
June, which were frustrated by the fickle weather, 
we—myself, my wife, and brother—started for the 
third time, with Ignaz Biner, John Perren, and P, 
Tangwald, as guides, on the evening of the 15th, 
sleeping at a hut near the Riffel, which we left a 
1 a.m. on the 16th, under most promising circun- 
stances. By 6 a.m. we had crossed the Gorner 
Glacier and reached the ‘ Blatte,’ where the real as- 
cent commences. It was very hard work, as much 
snow had fallen two days before, which seriously re- 
tarded us, and obliged us to take a longer and rather 
different route from the usual one, for fear of ava- 
lanches, &c. 

“ All promised well until about eight, when the 

wind began to rise, getting worse as the day wore 
on, until about ten, when we were on a level with 
the col connecting Monte Rosa with the Lyskawn, 
it suddenly assumed the form of ‘tourmentes’ or 
whirlwinds.. Though this was scarcely what we had 
bargained for,@ more magnificent and awful specta- 
cle could not be conceived. 
[~ “All of a sudden there would be @ roar. On 
looking in the direction whence it proceeded we 
saw vast quantities of snow whirling round and 
round, higher aud higher; then with a fearful noise 
the snow-ridden whirlwind would rush towards us 
while .we planted ourselves firmly—all holding 
together. For a few seconds we were in perfect 
gloom, while the furious wind sent the fine flakes 
right through our thick clothing. Then the gloom 
passed away, and we saw the whole mass rush 
straight up the fearfully steep snowy flanks of the 
shoulder on our right, the snow being caught up 
into the speckled snow-laden clouds that were chas- 
ing one another wildly over its summit. 

“As the weather was evidently getting worse we 
saw that it would be sheer maduess to push ou for 
the summit, from which the snow was blowivg in 
vast quantities, giving it the appearance of a wiiite 
volcano, so we resolved upon making for the shoul- 
der aforesaid, in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
the south view over the col between us and the Lys- 
kamm. This we did after fearful exertion in batiling 
with the merciless ‘tourmentes,’ but only to find 
dense masses of cloud veiling all below us on the 
other side. 

“ We had now reached a point about 14,000ft. above 
the sea, the cold was frightful, our clothes were 
caked with a thick coat of frozen snow, our specta- 
cles frozen to our faces, while the snow had gove 
into our boots, and freezing there, cut our thick 
stockings into holes. Most reluctantly we gave in 
about 11.30, and made the best of a bad descent 
through the soft snow, waist deep. Although foiled 
in respect of the south view, we were more fortunate 
in that on the north, which was perfectly clear till 
about nine. Two days later 1 was more successful 
in crossing the Weissthor Pass to Macugnaga, ac- 
companied by my wife my sister, and another lady, 
with the same guides, also the first passage this sea- 
son, in spite of equally bad weather.” 





ORDINARY EXPENDITURE IN FRANCE oN Ac- 
count or Fine Arts.—The budget of the Minister 
of Beaux Arts, for the year 1870, amounts to the sum 
of 486,0641., being the same as that of the preseut 
year. The sum is made up of the following items: 
Material expenses of the central administration, iu- 
cluding heating, lighting, repairs of buildings, aud 
furniture, 1,620/.; imperial archives, 1,440/. ; school 
of fine arts, 1,0162. Cost of free schools of design: 
Paris, 2,488/.; Lyons, 400/.; Dijon, 608; other loca- 
lities, 4801. Decoration of public monuments aud 
establishments, and of religious edifices, 26,000. 
Purchase of works of art, and cost of casts, 7,200. 
Purchase and transport of marble for works of art, 
2,600/. Expenses of the annual exhibition of works 
of art in Paris (the whole of the receipts being de- 
voted to the purchase of works exhibited in the 
salon, 12,2007. Preservation of ancient historic mo- 
numents, 44,0007. General council of public build- 
ings: Salaries and expenses, 4,132/ ; maintenance of 
public buildings, 34,000; construction and repairs 
of public buildings, 56,0002. ‘Che expenditure of the 
city of Paris for architectural and other works, 
schools, &c., is entirely independent of, and in addi- 





tion to the above, which relates to the state alone. 
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CHAPTER LXIX. 

Rowe and Florence were proceeding downstairs 
towards the drawing-room, when they met Simon 
who was grinning from ear to ear. Looking up, he 
said: 

“Lor’ bless you, there’s the curiussest man down 
there. He’s red all over; he says, ‘tell Mr. Cla- 
rence I want to see him.’” 

“What are you talking about, Simon?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“What! am I dreaming,” exclaimed Rowe, “ or is 
that the voice of friend Josh ?” 

“You can jess stake all your loose cash on that 
air,” came the voice from the hall. 

“He is crazy, sir,” mumbled Simon. 

Rowe laughed heartily for a few moments, and 
then said : 

“Come up, Josh !” 

In three leaps he cleared the stairs, and the red 
haired, red whiskered, and grinning face appeared 
above the banisters. As he saw Florence, he pulled 
off his hat, and pulled one foot backward. 

“Well, Josh, old fellow, how are you?” quoth 
Rowe, cordially. 

“I'm jest—oh, my gracious—oh, spirits and 
goblins! why, I thougt you'd left this sphere!” 

“No, I rather think not,” replied Rowe, laughingly. 

“Wall, I’m glad to hear it!” and he shook Rowe's 
hand until the fingers tingled. 

He was then introduced to Florence. 

“Oh, you’re a regular pink!” 

Florence, who had been informed by Rowe of the 
peculiarities of the loquacious Josh, took no notice 
‘f this, but followed her visitor into the drawing- 
«oom, 

There he stood, twirling his hat between his 
thumbs. Ina moment he placed the toe of his left 
boot upon the floor, and began turning himself round, 
much in the same manner as a gun turns upon its 
pivot. Having made several evolutions, the grin on 
his face growing broader as he gazed at the lavish 
magnificence, he stopped, uttered a low whistle of 
approval, and then said : 

“Wall, I dew declare, if this ain’t a pooty place, 
my name ain’t Josh,” and once more directed his 
eye to the elegant furniture. 

Walter remained in the background, and then, ad- 
vaucing, tapped him upon the shoulder, and said: 
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[JOSH REAPPEARS. ] 
“ Well, Josh, how are you?” 
“Whew! Wall, I’m blest! whar did you come 
from? Why, heow d’ye do, dear Mr. Dalvane ? 


I’m pleased to see you,” and then glancing around | 


apprehensively, he continued: “Say you, Miss Bunt- 
sir ain’t anywhar round in these parts, is she? ’Cos 
if she is, I’m going to make tracks.” 


Miss Bunt’s antipathy to the pedlar was well known, | 


and his remark created a general laugh. 


Mr. and Mrs. Ormsby looked upon Josh with curios- | 
ity and pleasure intermingled; they had heard of his dry | 
humour and eccentricities, and waited with anticipa- | 


tion of a laugh at his next words. 
After staring around a few moments, he seated 
himself, placed his hand upon his: knee, drove it down 


with a furious blow, and. then, with a ludicrous ex- | 


pression, looked up and said: 
“ Neow, what’s the news? I saw on a board, as 


heow they was goin’ to give a dinner to Mr. Edgar | 
Ormsby. And I thought to myself, says I, Josh, | 


neow yeow can git suthin nice to eat, and sit down 
at the table with the mayor and big bugs. You aira 
genus, you air, Josh, for Clarence sed so, and he 
knows you. And says I to Josh, after deliberashun, 
‘I think I will.’” 

“So it was a purely selfish motive that induced 
you to come and see us, was it ?” quoth Rowe, while 
the rest of the company smiled audibly. 

“Look a here, you know better than that air. I 
come to see Clarence and Mrs. Dalvane, and the 
rest.” 

“Of which we are all very glad.” volunteered 
Edgar Ormsby. “But there is no such person as 
Mrs. Dalvane, her name is Ormsby.” 

“Well! Icongratulate you, Mrs. Ormsby. I never 
once thought that you came down here to get mar- 
ried.” 

After the laughter which this remark produced 
had subsided, Mr. Ormsby returned : 

“You mistake my meaning, my gvod friend; this 
lady at my side is my brother’s wife. Mrs. Dalvane’s 
husband—my brother—has returned after an absence 
of uineteen years.” 

“Wall, neow; ain’t that sorter strange, you? 
A second Robinson Crusoe. Wall, I dew dec'are to 
gracious, what'll turn up next?” 

His question was answered by the opening of the 
door, and the entrance of Mrs. Prescott and daugh- 
ter, followed by Clarence. 

When Mrs. Prescott was introduced to Edgar 
Ormsby, a paleness overspread her countenance, and 
her words of greeting were low and tremulous. 
He also, for the moment, appeared somewhat em- 
barrassed. 


No eye but Clarence’s had noticed these mutual 
emotions, and he wondered what new complication 
had yet to be unravelled. 

A few moments of conversation had yet to be in- 
dulged in, and then arising, Ralph requested his 
wife and son, and Mrs. Prescott and daughter to ac- 

| company him to the library. 

After they were comfortably seated, Mr. Ormsby 

| turned to his wife and said: 

“ Alice, Clarence has asked my consent to lis 
marrying. I asked to see the young lady. She is 
before us in the person of Miss Prescott. I knew 
| Mrs. Prescott years ago, and if the daughter is like 

the mother, I could not desire a better wife for my 
| boy. Mrs. Prescott, are you willing that your 
daughter should marry my son?” 

A burst of tears was his only answer. What did 
it mean? Milly glanced at Clarence, and he looked 
at his mother, but their astonishment only increased. 
Mr. Ormsby was painfully silent. 

“Father, what does this mean?” whispered 
Clarence. 

“Mrs. Prescott, our children are anxious for an 
explanation.” 

“You may tell them,” she said, “and I will enter 
the rear drawing-room. I trust that, with their 
good sense, they will look at it in the right light.” 

She left the room, and Mr. Ormsby began: 

“Years ago, I boarded with Mrs. Prescott’s 
mother. Your mother”—turning to Milly—* was then 
a young and fair girl. Very often during the long 
winter evenings, I went into the parlour, sang with 
her, and read poetry for our mutual amusement. I 
felt quite a friendship for her, but nothing more. I 
had not the most remote idea that she looked upon 
me otherwise than as a friend, and you may imagine 
my surprise and regret, when I learned that sho 
loved me. I made the discovery in the followiny 
|} manner. As I entered the parlour one evening, my 

foot struck a roll of paper; from mere curiosity [ 
picked it up, spread it out, and saw that it was a 
full confession of her love for me. I knew by tho 
size and quality of the paper that it was a leaf from 
her diary, and also knew that it had been thrown 
into the stove, for it was somewhat scorched. 

“* While I was reading it, I heard a step, and turn- 
ing saw her. She uttered aslight scream as she saw 
the paper, turned very pale, and would have fallen 

| to the floor had I not caught her in my arms. ‘This 
| knowledge gave me great sorrow. Never, intention- 
ally, had I given her cause to imagine that I cared 
| for her other than as a friend. I endeavoured to 
| soothe her, did all in my power to comfort her, but 





‘as soon as she was strong again, she ran away and 
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hid herself in her room. The next day she wrote to 
me, telling me that she was grieved that I had found 
out her secret, for she knew that it would trouble me, 
too. She exculpated me from all blame, and told me 
to never think of it again. 

“Thus, my children, my story is finished. Always 
remember that it was not weakness in her, but the 
love of an unsullied heart. Now you know why my 
presence brings back to her memories which have 
slumbered. Clarence, please ask her to return.” 

In a moment she re-entered the library. Mrs. 
Ormsby arose, and taking her hand, said : 

“We now become nearer to each other. Iappre- 
ciate your honour and resignation.” 

“Now, Emma,” said Edgar, calling her by her 
Christian name, “ shall we make our children happy ? 
They are brought together in lieu of you and me.” 

“Yes, the finger of Providence seems visible in 
this,” replied Mrs. Prescott, with feeling. 

Clarence was as happy as he could well be, and 
Milly, with the blood rushing and receding over her 
face and neck, stood with clasped hands and down- 
cast eyes, while the others, affected by the peculiar 
circumstances, gazed upon them with feelings of love. 
Upon entering the drawing-room, Mrs.’ Prescott 
found her brother there. She was greatly surprised, 
as wellas pleased, forshe had expected tliat he would 
be gone for some time. He had heard that she was 
at the Ormsby mansion, and without an introduction, 
had entered, for which he begged pardon, which of 
course was readily granted. 

In the course of the conversation which succeeded 
his introduction to those present, Mr. Waterford re- 
marked: 

“For some years my life has been devoted to one 
object, that of finding the child of my son who was 
killed in Mexieo. Part of my purpose here was to 
see Detective Dayton, and oblige him to help me.” 

“Did you say, mister, that your son was in the 
war, and lest a child?” quoth Josh, who had just 
entered from the street. 

“| a” 

“ Was his wife killed ?” 

“ Yes, by a spent shot.” 

“ And he was killed beforehand ?” 

“Yes, yes! Do you know aught of them ?” 

“T knowed a Waterford there, and heard the yarn, 
but I was a good ways off, consequently I ain’t much 

vosted.” 
a Josh,” said Clarence, “‘ did you know a man by 
the name of Hardman in the army?” 

“Not much; I knowed quantities of hard men, but 
I didn’t know any one man that was hard up enough 
to have such a hard name. But you jest come with 
me a minnit.” 

Wonderingly he followed Josh into the library. 
What was his surprise to see a beautiful little girl 
seated upon the sofa, and gazing around the apart- 
ment with those effulgent, almond-shaped orbs, full 
of curiosity. 

“Come and see grandpapa,” said Josh, taking the 
child by the hand. 

As they entered, all looked at the child with sur- 
prise, and at Josh with amazement; what would he 
do next? The old gentleman’s head was still upon 
his hands, he was still sad at his recent disappoint- 
ment. Josh told the child to go and pull his hands 
away, and call him grandpa. With thoughts of the 
kind old gentleman whom she had seen upon the 
Portland steamer, still fresh in her mind, she ad- 
vanced, and taking hold of his hands, said, in that 
mellow, full voice: 

“ Grandpa, take your hands away—it is Edith!” 

The old man started wildly as he saw her; he 
passed his hands across his brow, while a look of 
doubt overspread his features; then it changed to 
one of supreme delight. Catching the child up in 
his arms, he pressed her to him, kissed her, and then 
held her at arm’s length and gazed upon her rap- 
turously; anon dancing in his joy, and his was some- 
thing after the style of the aborigines, as far as the 
Terpischorean efforts were concerned. Atall events, 
it pleased him, amused the child, and made glad the 
company. 

Having seated himself, Mr. Waterford queried: 

“Where did you find the child, Mr.——” 

“Josh!” interposed our friend. 

“Yes, yes. Mr. Josh, you have my most heartfelt 
gratitude.” 

“Simpkins!” snickered the pedlar. 

“That’s not my name, sir,” said the old gentle- 
man, misunderstanding altogether. 

A broad smile was plainly visible upon every face 
in the company, except those engaged in the dia- 
logue. 

“Say, neow, mister, yeou’ve got the cart before 
the hoss, and the crupper where the collar ought to 
be. My name is Josh Simpkins.” 

“ Ah, I beg your pardon, Mr.—Mr. Shay Simp- 
kins, that’s it.” 

No longer could the company repress their laugh- 





ter, and peal after peal echoed through the room, to 
the great pleasure of Josh, and the growing discom- 
fiture of his antagonist. 

“ Now, sir, if you have indulged yourself in jokes 
to your satisfaction, will you tell me whether you 
have got any name, if you have, what is it ?” 

“ Joshua Simpkins !” 

“Oh, thank you. Quite a joker you are. I will 
accept your fun, and you have my gratitude for re- 
storing my child.” 

“Clarence,” said Rowe, “this must be the child 
that we met on the pier when we arrived home.” 

* Ask her,” replied his friend. 

“Yes, I know you,” said the child, in reply to 
Rowe's question, “ you jumped into the water after 
me, and the wicked man with green eyes and big 
hands took me away when you was not looking.” 

“What wicked man?” interposed the old gentle- 


man. 

“Why the old man I used to live with,” replied 
the child. 

“How did you come to be with the lady?” con- 
tinued her grandfather. 

“Why, I was taken away from that wicked man, 
anda good, kind lady touk care of me, after that,” 
answered the child. 

“Where is the lady in black, the one you called 
mother ?” 

“ You mustn’t ask me too many questions, grandpa, 
for we haven’t known each other long enough to be 
too familiar,” said the child, archly. 

A loud laugh greeted this naive reply, and adozen 
praises and kisses from the delighted old man. 

“Father,” remarked Clarence, “it must be Luke 
whom the child refers too.” 

“I think it is,” replied Mr. Ormsby. 

“ And for that reason I should like to see Detec- 
tive Dayton,” added Mr. Waterford. 

“T think he will be here soon,” replied Mrs. Dal- 
vane. ° 
“And so dew I, if Josh, Mr. Hardman, and An- 
ores w, Dayton know themselves, he’s here now, you 

et 1” ; 

And the enormous hair and whiskers dropped at 
the speaker's feet, while before them stood Warren 
Ormsby, smiling and conscious of his well sustained 
characters. 

Dumb surprise, speechless astonishment, mute 
amazement, and admiration intermingled, held the 
company spell-bound for a moment, then Clarence 
ejaculated : 

“Tt was you, my dear uncle, who saved my life at 
Riverdale !” 

“It was you who guarded us; it was you who 
saved us from the flames!” exclaimed Walter, rushing 
into his father’s arms. 

“Yes, dear ones ; 1 was directed by heaven, as it 
were, to guard my family.” 

“ And now will you explain the mysterious disap- 
pearance of the groom and yourself?” asked Rowe. 

“Not much to explain, dear friend. I followed 
your servant from his room downstairs to the sta- 
ble, and arrested him as he was about to fire your 
premises, and returned to London with him, and he 
is in prison now for a previous crime.” 

“Oh, what more have I to thank you for?” ‘ex- 
claimed Rowe, warmly. 

“Nothing. I need no thanks; we are participa- 
ting in each other’s joy, now.” 

And with these words, Warren seated himself be- 
side Mr. Waterford and related to him the manner 
of the death of his son and his wife, which the 
reader is already familiar. 

There was one thing which Warren Ormsby was 
still in the dark in regard to, and that was Vérité 
sans Peur. If that mystery could be penetrated, his 
happiness would be complete, his one remaining de- 
sire satisfied. 

Another day passed away. A day fraught with 
new revelations and unexpected disclosures. Surely 
they were being as lavishly showered with joy as 
they had been with grief. During the afternoon a 
letter with a long list of the names of prominent 
men, was handed to Edgar, containing information 
of a public dinner, to be given him at the London. 
The evening papers came out with a great sensation 
in the shape of articles on the return of Warren 
Ormsby, whilet he most flattering eulogiums were 
interpersed throughout their columns. 

Rowe although not at all sad, could not help ex- 
periencing a lively sensation as he saw all around 
him with parents, and the tide of joy still rolled on, 
still brought dear ones together, but the waves came 
not to cast offerings at his feet. Should he ever be 
perfectly happy ?” 





CHAPTER LXxX. 
THE next morning, Warren Ormsby entered his 
office for the last time. He had tendered his resig- 
nation, which, with many regrets, eulogiums upon 


his efficient services,and encomiums upon the manner 
in which he had worked up his own case and con- 
gratulations of his reinstalment in life, was accepted. 

When he entered, Saunders’ usually jolly face wore 
a gloomy expression; something very strange it 
was, too, but Warren Ormsby divined the cause. 
He advanced, and slapping him upon the shoulder, 
said, gaily: 

“Why, old fellow, you look as though you hal 
lost all your friends!” 

“ Who is going to run the detective force now, I'd 
like to know?” 

“ One grinning specimen of humanity, by the name 
of Saunders, I believe—I recommended him for the 


“You didn’t though?” he exclaimed, a gleam of 
light breaking over his face, which as quickly disap- 
peared, and he mumbled. “But I should not fee) 
at home without you, confound it!” 

“ Come, don’t sit here moping, I want to introduce 
you to my family, come!” 

Saunders arose, put on his coat, and tho two 

d out. 

“ There is one thing that troubles me immensely,” 
mused Warren Ormsby, “and that is Vérité sans 
Peur !” I should like to know who it is; at any rate 
from that source we have received aid that was in- 
dispensable.” 

“Yes, and ’tis my gratitude that keeps it inces- 
santly before my mind.” 

Thus they talked until Edgar Ormsby’s mansion 
was reached. Their conversation having no par- 
ticular reference to my story, I will not weary the 
reader by transcribing it. 

As Saunders was introduced to Edgar Ormsby, 
the latter remarked : 

“We have met, I believe, under circumstances 
widely different from this.” 

“Yes, and sad, too,” answered Saunders. “I am 
thankful that right has triumphed.” 

Mrs. Dalvane approached, and said: 

“As a friend to my husband, Mr. Saunders, 
through long years of woe, you merit my esteem, 
thankfulness and friendship.” 

“ Which I am most happy to receive,” he replied, 
with sincerity. 

In a short time he felt at home. The unnatural 
conventionalities of society disappeared one by one, 
until he looked, talked and acted naturally. Bright, 
piquant, sparkling was his wit, and those around 
him appreciated it. Saunders was himself again, and 
right merrily, and to the delight of all, did he de- 
monstrate the fact. 

Under this pleasing influence, time passed until 
late in the afternoon. At which time Simon entered 
and stated that a lady wanted to see Mr. Warren 
Ormsby. 

“Indeed,” answered Warren Ormsby. “I won- 
der who it can be; my list of lady acquaintances is 
small.” 

“Had I better not go with you, it may be a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, an emissary from a branch gang ?" 
volunteered Sannders, serio-comically. 

“T have no objections to yourcompany. Itis best 
for diminutive men like myself to be guarded,” he 
replied, casting his eyes over his broad chest, and 
lithe, strong limbs. 

In the library was seated a tall, finely-formed, noble 
looking woman of about twenty-two summers. Her 
features were regular and well-defined. The flash- 
ing black eye told of power, the little mouth, with 
curving lips, which were raised enough to disclose 
the slightest tip of the pearly teeth within, bespoke 
determination. Her luxuriant hair, drawn straight 
up from her forehead—which was rather high, and 
denoted intellect—was rolled, and then undulated 
gently downward, and braided in a massive, through 
genteel and comely manner, onher neck. Her dress 
was rich, whilst her appearance, manner, and 
general deportment, denoted the refined, cultivated 
woman. 

As Warren Ormsby entered, she arose, bowed very 
gracefully to him and his companion. As they 
took seats, she remarked, addressing Warren Orm- 
sby: 

** You are Detective Dayton ?” 

“I was twenty-four hours ago,” he replied. 

“ And your companion, sir?” 

“ My brother officer.” 

“T have understand that you have a desire to see 
the personage who uses the signature, Vérité san 
Peur.” 

“Thave.* In the last few days my life has been 
changed from one of woe to bliss. To that person 
Tam indebted for this happiness, and how deeply, 
how sincerely I feel my gratitude, words cannot ex- 

ress,” 
, “I know the person,” she continued, composedly, 
“and if you would like to meet the individual, I can 
accommodate you.” 





“You? Dear lady, you surprise me; your words 
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are, indeed, welcome. But how can you know one 
who seems to be in an entirely different sphere from 
yourself, quite puzzles me.” 
~ «Would you like to see the person ?” 

“ Nothing would gratify me more; the mystery 
has been the only drawback to my complete happi- 


” 


ss. 
ar I have the honour of being the identical person,” 


she said, with a merrylaugh and sparkle of the black 


e. 
"Warren leaped from his chair. Amazement, in- 
credulity, and admiration sat enthroned upon his 
features, and he exclaimed, while his eyes were ri- 
vetted on hers. 

“Is it possible! Henceforth, I shall believe woman 
capable of anything!” 

‘As the revelation fell upon Saunder’s ear, a pecu- 
liar expression hovered over his features, and, after 
scrutinising her closely, he shouted : 

“That beats Joan of Arc! A woman, after all! 
The most skilful detective in the country ! Dayton 
out-generalled! The sex for ever! Othello’s occupa- 
tion gone!” 

The lady took the irony of his humour, and though 
not expressed in very elegant language, her quick 
perception showed her the good, noble, yet simple 
and unassuming manner of the man who uttered it, 
and asmile played around the cherry lips, as she 
answered : 

“T thank you for your compliments, Mr. Saunders, 
but [fear that your enthusiasm overrides your good 
sense, in thus attributing to me all the credit. If 
your strong arm and dauntless spirit had not helped 
to execute my plans, they wonld have amounted to 
nothing.’ 

This fairly silenced Saunders—he had nothing to 
say. The remark that he made on a previous occa- 
sion occurred to him, and he devoutly wished that it 
might come to pass. As he looked upon her, he 
thought her modesty and womanly qualities were 
equal to her tact and shrewdness ; very rarely it is 
that the two qualities are combined to such an ex- 
tent. 

As she closed her remarks to Saunders, Warren 
observed : 

“My surprise is great, my admiration exceeds it, 
my friendship follows quick upon my admiration, and 
begs leave to extend itself to you.” 

“Which I gratefully accept. Indeed, anyone might 
be proud of Warren Ormsby’s friendship,” and she 
extended her hand. 

He grasped it and shook it cordially. 

“No less am I happy to take the hand of the ever 
cheerful, piquant Saunders, the worthy companion of 
the officer known throughout the country as Detec- 
tive Dayton,” she said, with a bright smile. 

The mutual congratulations being over, Warren 
Ormsby requested her to accompany him to the 
drawing-room. They entered, and he introduced her 
to those present, with a few prefatory remarks ex- 
planative of the great good she had accomplished. 

As Florence took her hand, she said : 

“Allow me to ask you—were you not Albert 
Fairleigh’s wife, and did you not warn me of him in 
this very room ?” 

“You are right, Miss Ormsby,” she replied : “ I did 
enter rather abruptly on a certain day of last sum- 
mer.” 

If ever astonishment at and admiration of the dis- 
crimination, keen perception and deep strategy 
which but very few women are endowed with, per- 
vaded a circle, it was while all reflected upon the 
fortitude and heroism of that one woman, alone and 
upon her own responsibility, assuming such a task, 
and executing it with such tact and perseverance, 
until it culminated with success. 

Every attention was shown her, every courtesy 
extended to her, and after the oddity of the position 
had worn away, and she was made to feel at home, 
Walter said: 

“Mrs. Morrill, you have passed through much ad- 
venture. Would you object to relating to us that 
portion of your history which bears directly upon the 
events in which we are all concerned ?” 

“Not in the least, Mr. Ormsby, if the company 
would like to hear it.” 

Everyone responded in the affirmative; and, after 
& few prefatory remarks, in a clear, ringing, though 
mellow voice, she began as follows : 

“When I married Henry Morrill, that being my 
husband’s real name, I was a young, thoughtless 
girl. My parents had died just as I completed my 
education, and it was ascertained that my father was 
bankrupt. I had known young Morrill for some time, 
aud he had always born an irreproachable character. 
At that time I resided at Dover, where, in fact, I was 
born, Henry was book-keeper upon a salary of two 
hundred a-year, which we imagined we could live 
very comfortably upon; and we could if we had lived 
Teasonably. But both of us were young and giddy, 
aud knew not the value of money. I, who had al- 


ways had my wants supplied, was perhaps at first 
a little unreasonable in my desires. But when I 
came to think and ponder reasonably upon the extent 
of our income, and how much the indispensable arti- 
cles of subsistence amounted to, I immediately re- 
duced my expenses, and began to practise self- 
denial. 

For a time we lived within our means, and very 
happily. In fact I was just beginning to realise that 
we had a home, when a change over Henry; be ap- 
peared restless, ill at ease, dissatisfied with every- 
thing, and crabbed towards me. This caused me 
much grief, and in vain I tried to ascertain the cause. 
In a short itme he fell into;disoslute company, and be- 
came quite dissipated. I endeavoured by every 
means in my power to make him change his course ; 
I begged, prayed with tears in my eyes, but even 
my love could not turn him, and I almost despaired. 
I felt that he cared for me no longer; and indeed it 
was evident by his acts that he was outside of all 
control. His employers remonstrated with him, but 
it was of no avail, and in a short time he was dis- 
charged from their employ. 

“Then he told me that he was going to London to 
try to get work. He went, and I was left alone. 
Time passed on, he had not come back, neither had 
I heard from him, and my anxiety increased to alarm. 
In the meantime, my money was gone, and I had 
contracted debts. A short time after my furniture 
was sold to satisfy my creditors, and I, with only a 
few pounds which I had clung to until the last, 
started for London. The first person I met, as I left 
the train, was my husband. I flew to him with joy, 
but he met me coldly, and seemed reserved. I asked 
him the cause, and he very abruptly informed mejthat 
his name was Edward Thornley, and that I must so 
address him. My suspicions were aroused, and I 
eagerly asked him for what purpose he had assumed 
a false name, and what business he was engaged in. 
He told me that I could not live with him, but that 
he would pay my board, and furnish me with money ; 
but that 1 must ask no questions, or even recognise 
him if I should meet him in the street or at any other 
place. These cruel words struck me dumb with 
amazement and apprehension. After I had regained 
my composure, I besought him to take me into his 
confidence and treat me as a wife should be treated. 
More cruel and violent words was my only reply, 
andI felt that I had lost the only friend that I had 
in the world. 

“ He found respectable lodgings, and under an as- 
sumed name I entered. It was mortifying to be ob- 
liged to live thus; my nature rebelled against it, 
but I could not help it. In a short time my remit- 
tance ceased to come, and I was thrown upon my 
own resourcos. I managed to get a situation in 
a shop, and with a paltry pay that I received I kept 
above want, and that was ail. One day, as I was 
returning tomy work from dinner, I saw an elegant 
equipage pass by, in which my husband was seated, 
with a very pretty young lady for his companion. I 
hardly knew where I was, the earth seemed to roll 
under my feet. By great efforts I kept from faint- 
ing. In amoment I heard a gentleman ask his com- 
panion who he was, referring to my husband, ‘ Why, 
Albert Fairleigh, the millionaire.’ These words 
seemed to give me a clue to his actions, although it 
was vague and indefinite. 

“The next day I receivd a hundred pounds from 
him with the injunction not to seek him; that he 
still loved me, and was making a fortune, and that 
we would yet be happy. These words my heart told 
me were false. I kept the money, however, and de- 
termined to make a different use of it than he had 
requested. I left my place and resolved for the fu- 
ture to follow his footsteps, and discover what he 
was engaged in. 

“T had loved; but the manner in which he treated 
me, his desertion and cruelty, had dimmed the love 
that once burned so brightly in my heart. I followed 
him. He set spies to watch me, and sent threaten- 
ing letters, all of which I disregarded. He fled from 
Brighton because he had information that I was 
coming there, and about to expose him. Shortly 
after that as you, Miss Florence, and Dr. Rowe, will 
remember, I surprised him in this room, and de- 
nounced him. 

“The very next day, I received a packet contain- 
ing a bank-note, and a loving letter, which was dated 
the day preceding, the same that I spoke of a 
moment ago. He wrote that he seemed impressed 
that he was about to die; that he had struggled with 
it, but it still lingered in his mind, and at last he be- 
came so certain of it that he determined to write to 
me, and give me an idea of his life since he came to 
London. He then proceeded to give the plot 
against the Ormsby family as far as it had matured 
at that time. Then he went on to say that he re- 
pented of his treatment to me, and closed in so lov- 
ing and truly a contrite manner, that it called the 





tears to my eyes, and what little love I had for him 


burst out anew, and I almost felt that I had not done 
my duty. 

“T was sad. Could it be possible that his prescience 
of death would prove true ? I hoped not, forI wisied 
to try and reclaim him. While thus pordering, a 
letter was sent to me, containing these words, and 
signed Dickson : 

“ He was shot last night by Clarence Ormsby, but 
the latter shall die to pay for it.” 

“ What is this—shot by you, Clarence?” exclaimed 
his father. 

“Ido not know that I shot him,” replied Clar- 
ence, “but when I was attacked by ruflians, I shot 
somebody, very likely it was him; I should have 
had to pay for it, had it not been for uucle in his 
disguise of Josh.” 

“You are not in the least to blame,” continued 
Mrs. Morrill. “Self preservation is the first law of 
nature ; you acted upon that principle. But to pro- 
ceed with my story.” 

“ As soon as I learned this, my plan of action was 
formed. Icounted well the obstacles that I should 
meet with, and the many vicissitudes I should have 
to pass through. But I vowed to revenge my hus- 
band’s death, and as I considered Luke Gibbons his 
murderer, my endeavours were directed against him. 
In the letter that my husband had written me, he 
had given me a description of the men, and informed 
me that upon his death, his place would have to be 
filled by somebody. 

“T determined that that somebody should be me. 
Accordingly, I assumed: male attire, and loitered 
around the streets in the vicinity of the cave; very 
fortunately as it happened, he solicited me for the 
place. Iaccepted. One of my first acts was to go 
to Riverdale and enter your chamber, Clarence, make 
you sign the paper and return it here to quiet your 
friends’ minds. I endeavoured to make friends with 
Luke. I succeeded; he took me into his confidence, 
and I was the only one he allowed to enter his do- 
mains. As fast as I obtained knowledge I trans- 
mitted it to Detective Dayton, under the signature 
of Vérité sans Peur. There, ladies and gentlemen, 
my short narrative closes.” 

“And you, so young and beautiful, passed through 
all this?” exclaimed Mr. Ormsby. 

“Truly you must be possessed of more nerve than 
the generality of women.” 

“Were you the dumb man who conducted us to 
the cave ?” asked Warren. 

“T was the dumb woman, if you think that is pos- 
sible ?” she merrily replied. ‘ But I deemed, after 
I had gone so far, that discretion was the better 
part of valour, for I knew that in the contest that 
must ensue I should be an incumbrance.” 

“You acted wisely in staying away,” remarked 
Saunders. “Most assuredly you had done enough. 
without endangering your life there.” 

In a short time, Mrs. Morrill arose to depart, but 
it was strenuously, though politely opposed, and she 
was requested to remain to dinner. 

The company could not but feel an admiration for 
her womanly qualities, coupled with a keen sense of 
the gratitude they owed to her, for without her aid a 
longer time would have passed, bringing more ser- 
row, before they could have arrived at the happiness 
which was now theirs, 

As Warren Ormsby glanced around the long din- 
ing-room, and beheld the smiling faces, he filled a 
glass of wine, and rising, said gravely, and with 
sincerity : 

“ Husband has been returned to wife, father to 
son, brother to brother, and grandchild to grand- 
parent; where a short time ago was lingering, tor- 
turing grief, heartache and tears, now sit smiling, 
beatified hearts, and gladdneed spirits. And for 
all this, we are indebted to a woman, an honourable, 
pure, courageous woman; dear ones, all, we drink 
to the prosperity of our good genius, Mrs. Morrill!” 
The toast was drank with deep feeling, and Mrs. 
Morrill responded : 

“To the brave and generous gentleman I return 
my thanks; but let him remember that woman's wit, 
without the brave heart and strong arm of her 
natural protector, man, is powerless. My friends, I 
drink to these noble men, Detective Dayton and 
Saunders !” 

The dinner passed off in the happiest manner, and 
during the afternoon, to the great regret of the com- 
pany, but with promises to meet them on the morrow, 
Mrs. Morrill took her leave. 

All had been blessed, but the still suffering young 
doctor. Was he to be left with a void in his heart ? 
Could he never clasp a fond parent to his heart? 
And time answered—wait ! 

(To be continued.) 





DEATH OF THE DEAN OF DuRHAM.—The Dean 
of Durham, Dr. Waddington, died on Tuesday morn- 





ing, in his 77th year, alter au illuess extending over 
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about a weck. ‘He was made Dean of Durham in 
1840. he deanery is in the gift of the Crown, and 
will to the successor of Dr. Waddington be worth 
3.0001. a year. Dr. Waddington was author of “ A 
Visit to Ethiopia,” “A Visit to Greece,” “The 
Present Condition and Prospects of the Greek or 
Oriental Church,” “ A History of the Church from 
the Earliest Ages Down to the Reformation,” 
“Tlistory of the Reformation on the Continent,” 
and some lectures on national education. Prior to 
his appointment to the deanery Dr. Waddington had 
been vicar of Masham, in Yorkshire, in the gift of 
Trinity College. Recently the deceased gave to the 
Durham County Hospital two sums of 2,000/. each, 
and a few months ago he filled with stained glass 
one of the large windows of the cathedral, at a cost 
of 1,400/. He subscribed largely to London charities, 
and in the county of Durham was a supporter of 
nearly every benevolent institution. 








TYRON, THE SHRINE-MAKER. 
Author of “ The Black Knight's Challenge,” §c. 
- _ — LD —_ - 


CHAPTER XI. 

It was the hour of high twelve, or twelve at 
noon—in the city of Tarsus. Just out from the 
Periopolis was the grand bazaar of the Cilician and 
Persian merchants, in one corner of which, where 
the space was kept clear by chains and by guards, 
was a raised platform covered with white linen. It 
was not more than ten feet square, the top as high 
as a man’s shoulders, with two flights of steps 
leading up. An awning of crimson stuff was sus- 
pended overhead, which not only served to keep off 
the rays of the sun, but which answered another 
purpose. This was the stand where female slaves 
were exposed for sale, and the enlivening reflection 
irom the roseate canopy, combined with the effect of 
the pure white ground, failed not to lend new lustre 
to female charms. 

There were only two occupants of the stand at 
this hour of noon. One stood, quaking and terrified, 
in shrinkiog attitude, while the other knelt humbly 
at her feet. The positions were meant to denote the 
respective ranks of the two females. They were 
Myrrha and Zorah. 

Coarse and brutish-looking men crowded close up 
against the chains of copper that shut in the stand; 
men of higher degree were there—men of rank and 
wealth—young men were there—all feasting their 
eyes upon the beauty of those two maidens of Cam- 
pania ; for as they were thus grouped there was rare 
loveliness alike in each. They were different, yet 
both were beautiful. Zorah looked like an angel of 
resignation—sweetly pure and chaste—and as she 
raised her mild, love-beaming eyes to the face of 
her companion, she seemed tosay, “ be you, too, re- 
signed!” 

But resignation was not possible for Myrrha. She 
looked more proud—the burning shame sank deeper 
and more scorchingly to her soul—her face was the 
picture of tearless agony—and she betrayed, in every 
glance and shrinking shudder, the sense of degrada- 
tion. Proud daughter of a Pompeian noble! Ah, it 
was indeed a position of humiliation. And did not 
Zorah feel it? Did she not feel shame and misery ? 
And was not her blood as pure and noble as any 
that ever tinged a maiden’s cheek? Aye—but she 
had longer been the child of wayward circumstance, 
and she had more fortitude to sustain her in this 
hour of sore and debasing trial. 

There was a movement in the crowd outside the 
barrier. A man was admitted by a narrow entrance, 
who stood a few moments at the foot of the plat- 
form, and then passed back. Soon there came an- 
other, and then another. Each gazed scrutinisingly 
upon the girls, and then went forth and talked with 
the corsair captain, who stood not far away. At 
length a man sought entrance who was refused, and 
in his place came the freebooter himself, who told 
the two captives that they might come down, upon 
which they dropped their veils and followed him. 
Their captor led them across the bazaar to the office 
of a scribe, whither they were followed by a Cilician 
merchant who had bargained for them both. 

Writings were speedily made out, and the corsair 
received a bag of gold, which he clutched with 
greedy joy. Myrrha and Zorah were sold. 

Ben-Hamoth, the merchant who had purchased the 
Campanian maidens, was a kindly-looking man, and 
though he had passed the meridian of life, yet he 
seemed to prize very highly and appreciatingly the 
charms of the fair Myrrha. He spoke words of cheer 
“o them both—told them he would be very kind to 
them—that they should have everything of comfort 
their hearts could desire ; and then, moving towards 
the door, he bade them follow him. ‘I'he girls hesi- 


tated not to obey, for they well knew the strength of 
the chains that bound them. 

The merchant led the way down to the river, 
where a gorgeously-trapped barge was in waiting, 
into which the new-bought slaves were handed. A 
dozen oarsmen sat ready to obey the orders of Ben- 
Hamoth, and as the latter stepped on board, the 
barge was pushed from the landing, and very soon 
the cold, sparkling waters of the Cydnus were being 
cleaved before her sharp prow. 

The sunbeams danced gaily upon the rippling 
wavelets; the shady orange groves upon the banks 
lent a thousand sweets to the air; and so lovely, so 
enticing, was the scene, that Myrrha could not but 
raise her veil that she might gain clearer view. Birds 
of any coloured plumage flitted to and fro, warb- 
ling as though in welcome to the fair strangers, 
while the gentle doves, reverenced and protected by 
the people, came and rested confidingly upon the 
gilded railing, within reach of the maidens. 

“The boldness of these doves surprises you, I 
see,” observed Ben-Hamoth, as he marked the won- 
dering looks of his late purchase. 

“Indeed, kind sir, it does,” replied Zorah. “In 
our country such birds hold man in terror.” 

“Tt is not so here,” said the merchant. “ With 
us the dove is sacred; for we remember that of all 
that found shelter in the ark, when the flood of waters 
encompassed the earth, it remained for the gentle 
dove to venture forth and bring hope to the parents 
of our people. You have heard the story?” 

“Yes,” answered Zorah. “My father hath often 
read it to me, from an old Hebrew volume which he 
highly prizes.” 

bes aaeth looked as though he wished that the 
mistress had spoken instead of the maid; but he did 
not press the conversation. 

As for Myrrha, the charm was broken. The voice 
of the merchant had aroused her from her contem- 
plation of the beautiful, and when a bright-winged 
dove had come and nestled close by her side, she 
burst into tears, 

“Hush!” whispered Zorah, in urgent, persuasive 
tones. “Do not let Ben-Hamoth see you weep.” 

“Tis fit he should see me,” replied Myrrha; “for 
if he has a human heart, he must know how I 
suffer.” 

“Hush! Not so loud, dear sister. Our master 
must not hear complaints.” ‘ 

“ Master!” repeated Myrrha, with a cold shudder. 
“Oh, my soul! what a word for our lips!” 

“ And yet, dear Myrrha, he is our master ; and if 
we would ever hope to be free, we must be cautious. 
Do not make bitter the love of him who owns us.” 

“Love! Oh, heavens! His love! The gods 
preserve me from it! You cannot be in earnest, 
Zorah. To have his love would be my ownruin! I 
will attend his oxen, his sheep, his swine—I will dig 
in his vineyard—I will bear his burdens like a beast 
—I will be his lowest menial—but his love—oh, 
never !” 

“You misunderstand me, Myrrha—aye, and most 
widely, too. 1 mean that you shall so deport yourselfto- 
wards him that he will think you reconciled to your 
fate. If he thinks you look with favour upon hin— 
that you respect and esteem him—he will make al- 
lowances for true maidenly modesty ; and I am sure 
he will allow you time to become reconciled to the 
novelty of your situation. He will not be unkind, nor 
harsh ; and if he have hope that you will return his 
love he will grant you every privilege. Ah, my 
sweet sister, you must beware how you pain him ; for 
I can see that he loves youalready. And who could 
help it?” 

Zorah’s gaze was earnest and sincere, and the faint 
glimmerings of a smile were perceptible around 
Myrrha’s lips as she received the unsought compli- 
ment. 

“If you could do this,” continued the artisan’s 
daughter, “we might contrive some means of es- 
cape. Love is powerful in its disposition to blindly 
lead old men; and we can work only with hope 
while that talisman is ours. Once lose that potent 
charm, and arouse in its place distrust and dislike, 
and our fate is darkly sealed. See you not what I 
mean ?” 

“Yes, Zorah, I understand you now.” 

“ And will you not do as I have said ?” 

“Oh, how can I hide these deep emotions of the 
heart ?” 

“ You need not make the effort.” 

“ Zorah!” 

“ Not at all,” pursued the gentle-voiced maid, with 
radiant «*™iration. “Look around upon the exu- 
beran‘; beauties iiat nature has spread out in this 
clime with such Javish hand. Admire Ben-Hamoth’s 
gardens and p«vilions, and compliment him upon his 
weal‘h and tas:.. Seek to observe only those things 
which can provoke smiles. Seek not to hide your 





heart, but strengthen it with resclution. Let it beat 
; with the hope of ultimate liberty ; and with that 








hope be cheerful. Hope within—beauty without! 
Come, dear Myrrha, raise your veil once more, and 
look up with a smile. He will think you live in thy 
present—our star of promise is in the future.” 

The language—the bearing—the thrilling elo- 
quence, and, withal, the firm and self-reliant asssu- 
rance of the speaker wrought a mighty influence 
upon the daughter of Saxones, and the light of hope 
dawned upon her-without effort of her own. Sh» 
raised her veil, and as she returned Zorah’s fond look 
there was so much of'gratitude and promise in her 
expression that the pleader knew she had suc- 
ceeded. 

The storm-tossed mariner, overcome by the tem- 
pest, feels his shattered barque sinking beneath him— 
the angry blast howls above him—the grave of waters 
yawns to engulf him—and naught but the blackues, 
of impenetrable night meets his straining gaze! lic 
shuts his eyes in horror and despair—and sinking 
down, down, down, he resigns himself to the mercy 
of the spirit of the storm. He feels a shock—a new 
voice sounds from the gale, the mad waters roll back 
from his frail support, and when his eyes are opened 
again he finds himself cast by the flood upon a rocky 
coast. 

All around is but a dreary waste, and all would 
be as black as before were it not that a single star 
has gleamed forth from a-spot in the heavens above 
him where the clouds have broken asunder. His 
feet touch the jagged rock, and there is a possibility 
of a welcome rest somewhere beyond the hazardous 
foothold he had gained. He is not yet saved, but 
with renewed vigour, and with uprising heart, he 
struggles onward, hope fairly dawning upon him. 
He forgets his danger; he marks not the gloom of 
the towering, foam-dashed cliffs that lift their 
terrible frouts about him; for he has thought of 
grassy slopes and sheltering groves in the dim dis- 
tance ; and, till the sun shall rise in its glory of day, 
he trusts to the guidance of that single star, aud 
bravely follows where it guides him. * 

And so felt the fair Myrrha as ske caught tho 
inspiration of Zorah’s hope; and she resolved tha: 
she would follow the counsel so kindly and so wise!y 
given. 

Ben-Hamoth gazed in rapture upon the unveiled 
face of his fair slave, and when he observed the 
smile, increasing that loveliness an hundred-fold, 
he arose from where he sat, and stepped beneath 
the silken canopy. 

“Sweet lady,” he said, respectfully seating him- 
self by her side, “you were never on the Cyduus 
before?” 

“No, sir,” replied Myrrha, dropping her eyes, 
while a slight tremulousness of frams was _ per- 
ceptible. 

“Do you not deem the scenery agreeable ?” 

“It is, indeed, sir.” ~ 

“Not far distant is my own dwelling; and it is 
more beautiful than any you have yet seen. My 
gardens are filled with sweetest flowers ; fruit, rare 
and luscious, tempts the palate at every turn; and 
the cooling fountains lend their crystal charins to 
make enchantment for the beholder. Do you not 
think you can be happy there?” 

Myrrha hesitated; but in a moment she felt the 
admonitory pressure of a sisterly hand, and her 
resolution came back to her aid. The man—iwr 
master—had spoken kindly and affectionately ; a1 
looking up into his face with a half-melancholy, 
half-hopeful expression, she answered : 

“T hope I may be happy, sir.” 

“ You shall, you shall!” cried Ben-Hamoth. And 
in the exuberance of his delight he took the fair, 
white hand and pressed it to his lips. “ You shail 
have all that can make happiness for a mortal being. 
You shall be my chosen, chiefest wife—the light of 
my dwelling, and the joy of my heart. Servants shail 
be yours to command, and your own fond companion 
shall keep you company with the privileges of « lady. 
I will care for you as for the apple of my eye.” 

Again Myrrha felt the quick, gentle prossure of 
Zorah’s hand. 

“ You are kind, sir—very kind,” she replied, with a 
calmness which surprised herself. “Though being 
torn from my home, and brought away into a strange 
land, is galling and bitter, yet [ am reminded that I 
shall not mend my lot by dwelling continyally upon 
the gloomy side of the picture. If I am weak, you 
will bear with me; if Iam sad, you will forgive me; 
and time may bring the warmth of joy to my heart, 
and spread its flush upon my cheek.” 

She looked imploringly into her master’s face as 
she spoke ; and none could deny that she was beau- 
tiful—transcendently so. Her large, brown eyes 
beamed with a soft, liquid light; her bosom swelled 
with the strength of her new-formed resolution ; and 
her delicately-cut features were lighted up by a re- 
flection of the intense gratitude which she had caught 
upon Zorah’s face. ‘Lhe gentle breeze that fanued 
the surface of the evol waters into tiny wavelets 
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layed amid her glossy tresses until they looked like | 
ven floss of fairy spinning trembling upon a bust | 


of purest alabaster. Ben-Hamoth’s whole frame 
quivered with the electric passage of love and admira- 
tion ; and when he had feasted his eyes a whilv, he 
tenderly replied : 

‘No bloom more lovely can rest upon your cheek 
_yo charm under the sun is wanting there. I swear, 


by the gods! you shall be happy in Ben-Hamoth’s | 


ume. 

. ile pressed one more kiss upon the hand he had 
been holding, and then returned to his former station. 
Tho barge had now been directed towards the shore, 
and was approaching a point where a flight of broad 
marble steps led up from the landing, beyond which, 
rising to view amid luxuriant gardens and groves 
of myrtles, oranges, pomegranates and cypresses, 
was the dwelling of the merchant. 

“Did I not tell you he would surely love you?” 
whispered Zorah. 

“Yes—yes.” 

“] knew he would—and I knew his love would 
be earnest and real. Oh. beware, dear Myrrha; for 
such love as his—so ardent, so passionate—can be 
kindled into dreadful madness. Hope on. He is 
blind now, and we must not let him gain sight until 
our end is attained.” 

“You may trust me. I feel assured, sweet sister.” 

As Myrrha thus spoke she received the hand of 
Ben-Hamoth, and was conducted up the marble steps 
to an avenue leading to the palace. The merchant 
had not overrated the beauty of the place; for every- 
thing of beauty, in nature and in art, was spread 
around in lavish profasion, and the scene seemed al- 
most a fit type of paradise. Toone who had been 
reared within the walls of the Campanian city, the 
Eden-like bloom and freshness of the place were 
wondrously engaging ; and, for the time, Myrrha for- 
got that she was a captive and a slave !s 





CHAPTER XII. 


Tue imagination cannot picture @ scene more 
lovely than that which greeted the eyes of Myrrha 
and Zorah on the morning following their introduc- 
tion into the palace of Ben-Hamoth. Reared amid 
the stern massiveness and rigid compactness of Ro- 
man architecture, with all its wealth of design given 
to subjects of war and conquest, they had never 
dreamed of such beauties and adornments of art as 
were here spread out. 

The apartment in which they had slept seemed 
more like their fancies had pictured as the divan of 
an Indian monarch than like a sleeping chamber. 
Wealth ran riot in all the surroundings; the senses 
were taken captive by the marvellous grouping of 
gold, silver, pearls, and precious stones—of marble 
statues, and of exquisite paintings—of hangings of 
silk and velvet of rich and varied hues; while the 
delicious perfumes exhaled from shrub and flower 
— like the grateful incense of Nature to her 
Goc . 

They performed their ablutions at a fountain of 
sweet-scented waters that gushed up from a marble 
basin in an adjoining apartment, and then went forth 
to the open closet that overlooked the gardens. ‘The 
sun had arisen in glorious splendour, and its search- 
ing beams were drinking up the dewdrops that lay 
like diamonds upon the emerald foliage. 

“Oh! that such beauty should behold my misery !” 
murmured Myrrha, as she gazed upon the enchanting 
scene. 

“Ah,” said Zorah, very quietly, “ you forget. We 
are not to remember our misery. Such surround- 
ings must inspire us.” 

The daughter of Saxones regarded her companion 
for some moments in silence. 

“Indeed, my sister,” she finally replied, “ I cannot 
but feel more sad under the influence of such sur- 
roundings. The contrast they afford makes my fate 
seem dark and drear.” 

“Beware, Myrrha. You promised me that you 
would cherish a different feeling. Can you not, for 
the present, dwell upon the beautiful? If you think 
of Ben-Hamoth, can you not think of him as one 
who is doing all in his power to make you happy? 
Chink not of what he may do, but what we will do. 
Look not down; but up!” 

_,The reproof was gentle, and Myrrha felt it just. 
She threw her arms about her companion’s neck, and 
thanked and blessed her, and promised once more 
to be firm. She knew that Ben-Hamoth would not 
be unkind, and she saw that she had power to make 
tim kindness itself—at least, for atime. ‘Thus feel- 
ing she gazed with new interest upon the various 
objects that fixed her attention ; and while so engaged 
Zorah’s hand was laid suddenly and nervously upon 
herarm. She turned a quick, inquiring glance upon 
her companion, and found that her eyes were fixed 
earnestly upon a clump of myrtles which grew near to 
the edge of a broad marble fountain. 





“ What see you, Zorah ?” 

“Look towards those myrtles, Myrrha—there by 
the fountain of fawns.” 

“ T do—but I see nothing unusual.” 

“ Wait a moment.” 

“But what saw you?” 

“ A man.” 

“T have seen several in different parts of the gar- 
den since we stood here.” 

“ Yes—but this one has been watching us very 
narrowly.” 

“He is curious, I suppose, to see strangers,” said 


Myrrha, to whom, in view of more momentous affairs, | 


this appeared trivial. 

“His curiosity is of a most eager kind,” declared 
Zorah. “When first I saw him he was standing 
upon the edge of the fountain, half hidden behind 
that clump of aloes; but when he saw that I de- 
tected him, he withdrew tothe more sheltering cover 
of the myrtles, where he has remained. I fancy that 
he regarded you with startled interest.” 

“What looked he like?” asked Myrrha, with 
awakening interest. 

“T cannot tell you, I’m sure,” Zorah answered; 
“for I could not see his face plainly, nor much of 
his body. Only his eyes could I steadily observe, 
and those gleamed with a strange and eager light.” 

“Say you he is there now?” 

“ He must be, for he could not have gone without 
my seeing him. I have fancied that I could see his 
eyes peering through the interstices of the dense 
foliage, but it may have only been drops of linger- 
ing dew. Wait—I feel sure he will show himself 
again. I see not how he can get away without.” 

Myrrha was now fairly aroused to eager curiosity, 
and anxiously she stood and watched the myrtle- 
trees. At every quiver of a leaf she thought she 
saw @ human form, and every bird that fluttered 
in the surrounding foliage was sure to draw her 
startled attention. Several minutes had the two 
girls watched in silence, when a bunch of leaves 
was seen to move, and instead of falling back, as 
they would have done if only lifted by the passing 
breeze, they remained fixed. 

“There! Look! See you those two eyes?” 
whispered Zorah. 

“IT see them,” replied Myrrha. 
fixed upon me.” 

“ Aye—and there’s part of the face.” 

“T see,” responded Myrrha, without changing her 
position. 

The leaves fell back, and the daughter of Saxones 
drew a long breath. 

“Who can it be?” she: anxiously queried, when 
satisfied that the two eyes had disappeared. 

“T cannot think,’”’ responded Zorah. 

“It may be some evil eye,” continued Myrrha, 
with a shudder. 

“ Aye—and it may be some good genius,” added 
the other, with a smile. 

“T hope so.” 

And so they both hoped. 

Ere long the mysterious watcher was seen to move 
away. His step was slow, as could be seen by the 
moving of the shadow behind the shrubbery. The 
girls waited in vain for the moment when his form 
should be revealed; but if they were disappointed in 
this, they had the satisfaction of knowing that he 
was gone. The way he took was by the hedge- 
flanked walk that led to the river, and when he had 
passed the angle beyond the flower garden he dis- 
appeared from view. Once or twice Myrrha caught 
sight of his red and yellow cap above the tops of the 
bushes, and she fancied that his gaze was directed 
towards their closet. 

When satisfied that the strange and shadowy 
presence was gone, the girls returned to the inner 
apartment, and ere they could hold much discussion 
upon the late curious event, the heavy arras was 
raised, and two female slaves entered, bearing be- 
tween them a large silver tray, upon which was the 
morning’s meal, consisting of cakes and pastry, jellies 
of various kinds and hues, the choicest of fruits, 
with a warm and delicious beverage of fragrant 
herbs, besides wine, both warm and cold. The 
attendants spoke not, but having set down their 
burden they at once retired. 

Both the captive maidens partook freely of the 
viands thus set before them, and Myrrha was forced 
to confess surprise at the command she had gained 
over her feelings, when she found herself coolly 
discussing with her companion the merits of the 
cakes and the fruits. Had she been told, when she 


“And they are 


| stood upon the slave stand, in the bazaar of Tarsus, 
| that she could have felt thus—that she could have 


experienced the firmness of spirit and purpose that 
now nerved her to calmness—she would have re- 
garded the idea asa taunt and a slur upon her soul’s 
purest and noblest emotions. 

Half-an-hour passed, and then the servants re- 


as before, and moved like pieces of nicely adjusted 
mechanism. One of them cast a sidelong glauco 
towards the pretty face of Zorah, but upon Myrrha 
they ventured not to look, seeming to hold her as 
something sacred. 

When once more alone, and otherwise unoccupied, 
the conversation of the girls turned upon the sub- 
ject of their capture, and Myrrha became sad and 
gloomy. Zorah sought to revive her spirits, but 
without avail. 

“Come,” said the artisan’s daughter, moving her 
seat to her companion’s side, and drawing the un- 
resisting head upon her shoulder. “I will tell youa 
pretty story. It is one an old nurse told tome many 
years again ago, and I remember it still.” 

Myrrha looked up with an expression of beaming 
gratitude, and had urgently requested to hear the 
story, when the heavy curtains were again separate: 
and aslave appeared, with the announcement that 
Ben-Hamoth was about to visit them. 

“ Remember, now—be firm,” urged Zorah. 

“Fear not,” returned Myrrha, quickly overcom- 
ing the tremulousness which the announcement had 
caused, “I can meet him calmly,” 

Directly afterwards the merchant entered. There 
was a smile upon his face, and he looked exceed- 
ingly happy as Myrrha calmly and dignifiedly arose 
to receive him. He bade her be seated, and then 
he sat down by her side, and took up her hand and 
kissed it. 

“How feel you this morning, sweet one?” he 
asked, in tenderest accents. 

The words—the tone—the look—the pressure of 
the hand—all terribly siguificant—came near up- 
setting Myrrha’s resolution; but she made a des- 
perate effort, and with a gentle look she replied : 

“The fresh, pure breeze, and the delicious odours 
from your gardens, have somewhat revived me, sir.” 

Innocent deception was now easier; for she had 
bent all her energies to the task, and she felt sure 
she could bear up and carry it through ; so she con- 
tinued, gazing up into her master’s face: 

“TI felt sad and heart-sick yesterday, for I had 
never before even dreamed of such pain and anguish 
as I experienced while exposed to the gaze of the 
ufffeeling crowd collected about the stand upon 
which I was placed. "I'was hard, too, to think I was 
a captive; but now I feel revived. ‘The beauties 
of this place, the delicious fragrance of the air, 
and the thousand appliances of delicate art, all tend 
to make me feel stronger. And, sir, more than all 
else, hope points me to relief inthe future, without 
which I should be sad indeed, I shall depend upon 
your kindness, and I know that you will respect one 
of gentle blood, and, by your forbearance, make 
smooth the path she is to tread.” 

Ben-Hamoth was beside himself with delight. He 
blessed the maiden for her beauty and goodness, and 
swore that he would do everything that lay in his 
power to make herhappy. He spent half-an-hour 
with her, during which time he was respectful, and 
even deferential; and before he arose to depart, he 
told Myrrha that she should have one full week for 
rest and meditation, in the which she should be her 
own mistress. ‘Then he begged the privilege of 
kissing her upon the brow, after which he retired. 

“ My soul!” ejaculated the bond-maiden, as her 
master’s footsteps were lost to the ear, “I cannot 
pass through another such ordeal—indeed I cannot. 
It is all deception; it is base falsehood from my 
heart! If he persists in visiting me 1 must show 
him how I hold in loathing his fond advances.” 

“One week,” urged Zorah. “Only one week. 
And then s 

“Then what?” 

“Escape! Liberty!” 

“Oh! if I could think it.” 

“ Hope it!” 

And once more, by her kind persuasiveness, Zorah 
raised the heart of her companion up from its slough 
of despondency. 

After dinner had been served to the girls in their 
own apartment they were waited upon by a female 
slave who asked them if they would like to walk in 
the gardens. ‘The proposal was glidly accepted, and 
very shcrtly they were ready to follow their con- 
ductor. They strolled through the arbours and 
graperies ; tarried by the fountains, and admired the 
many-coloured fish ; plucked such fruit and flowers 
as tempted the palate or pleased the fancy; and 
listened with interest to the various bits of informa- 
tion and explanation vouchsafed by their kind and 
deferential guide. 

Several times during the walk had both Myrrha 
and Zorah fancied they heard the pattering of cautious 
feet behind them, and as often had they turned ; but 
they had as. yet seen nothing. They had arrived at 
a point where the way separated into two paths, 
one leading directly to the palace, while the other 
led to @ small lakelet in the distance. A portion of 








turned and took the tray away. They were silent 





the way the two paths lay very near together, but 
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no view could be obtained of one from the other, as | 


their borders were thickly hedged with lime trees. 
The guide had taken the course towards the lakelet, 
and shortly after they had struck the path, the 
strange footsteps were hear, close at hand, evidently 
beyond the hedges. The conductor noticed it not, 
but the girls were keenly sensitive to the dropping 
even of a leaf, and this persistent, cautious tread 
could not escape them. They tried hard to peer 
through the deep intricacies of the hedge, but the 
multiplied flankings of foliage resisted all efforts of 
vision, and they gazed inquisitively and wonderingly 
one upon the other. Each understood this silent lan- 
guage, and gradually they allawed their conductor 
to gain distance. The footfalls were still to be 
heard at short intervals, now moving on in advance, 
and then stopping a while. 

“Myrrha,” whispered Zorah, being careful not to 
attract the attention of their guide, “that is our 
morning’s watcher.” 

“So L have thought,” returned Myrrha, in a tone 
which betrayed no fear. “ It must be the same, and 
one who is very curious.” 

“Do you observe that spot ahead, where there ap- 
pears to be a break in the hedge ?” 

Myrrka nodded an affirmative, and the other con- 
tinued : 

“The steps seem to have stopped there. Let us 
hurry on, as if to overtake our attendant, and when 
opposite the opening we will look that way.” 

Myrrha smiled an approval of the proposition, and 
with eager steps the girls moved on. The spot to 
which Zorah had pointed was where a lime-tree was 
wanting, and when they had reached it they gazed 
carefully through ; and they were rewarded by the 
sight of a pair of dark, brilliant eyes peering at them 
from beyond the broken hedge—the same that had 
peered at them from the myrtle grove—or, at least, 
the self-same parti-coloured cap was visible above 
them. The lower features were hidden, but they 
knew it was a man that thus mysteriously hung up- 
on their steps. He saw that he had been detected, 
and in a moment more he disappeared. 

“That was not an evi] eye,” said Zorah, when 
assured that the strange watcher had gone. 

“No,” returned Myrrha, meditatively; “those 
eyes were surely not evil. They were not like the 
eyes of the snake; but they were large and 
warm.” 

“Like the eyes of a watching friend,” suggested 
Zorah. 

“ Yes—like a friend. Oh! the gods grant it.” 

“Perhaps,” pursued Zorah, “ someone may have 
followed us from Pompeii; for the vessel that 
brought us must have been missed from the harbour, 
and suspicion of our abduction through that means 
may have been entertained.” 

Myrrha suddenly caught her companion by the 
arm, trembling in alarm. 

“What is the matter, dear sister?” 

“ Oh, it may be from Pompeii! Who should track 
us thence, save the king?” 

“No matter,” said Zorah, with calm assurance. 
“If it be the king who hath set this following of our 
steps on foot, then let his messengers take us; and 
the sooner the better.” 

me But Zorah, that would be almost as dreadful as 
this.” 

“ Nay, Myrrha.” 

“ What—not to be consigned to that foul and sen- 
sual prince ?” 

“You shall not wed with the prince.” 

“Tf I am returned to his power what can save 
me?” 

“A power mightier than that of king or prince.” 

“Ah, Zorah, there is none mightier in Pompeii— 
nor yet in Campania.” 

“ There is.” 

“Whose power ?” 

“There are two. One is a nobler power, and 
grand. The other is just and sure, but more terri- 
ble, in that it is revengeful.” 

“Dear Zorah, your words are strange and incom- 
prehensible. I cannot understand you.” 

“There are some things which I cannot myself 
fully understand,” said the artisan’s daughter ; * but 
nevertheless, I can assure you that you need not 
fear harm at the hands of the king. Of the powers 
that will oppose him I can only say, one is such as 
every wicked ruler may fear—the vengeance of a 
wronged and oppressed people. The other is a power 
full as mighty, and more sure to us—but I cannot 
reveal it. My lips are sealed by a solemn obliga- 
tion.” 

“Is it from the gods?” asked Myrrha in a sub- 
dued tone, her gaze keenly fixed to catch the answer 
should it be a silent one. 

A strange light gleamed in Zorah’s dark eyes, and 
a hali-melancholy smile moved the delicate muscles 
about the mouth. A little while she gazed earnestly 
end affectionately into her companion’s face, and 





then, while the light of her eyes grew moist, even 
to tears, she replied: 

“It is a power more tangible than that. Tyron, 
the Shrine-maker, will hold you above the reach of 
the king!” 

“ That mysterious man!” uttered Myrrha, thrilled 
to the very soul. 

“‘Yes, Myrrha. He can save you when all else 
of earth has failed.” 

“ Oh, Zorah, who is he ? What can he be who hath 
such power over the king of Pompei?” 

“ Thave told all that I can tell,dear Myrrha. Ty- 
ron will save you if we ever return to Pompeii. Con- 
cerning him ask no more.” 

“But you spoke of an oppressed people. How mean 
you there ? If you mean the Greeks, remember they 
are but slaves, and powerless.” 

“ Ah, my sister, you know not the feelings of those 
slaves. Years of wrong have made them long for 
freedom ; and as the cruel iron has eaten deeper and 
deeper into their suffering flesh, they have gained 
the will to be free.” 

“But what can their will avail against the will 
of the king?” 

“T will tell you, Myrrha. The wronged and the 
oppressed base their will for freedom in right. The 
wrong-doer and the oppressor hath no such sacred 
talisman of power.” 

Myrrha gazed with an interest, not unmixed with 
awe, into the face of her sister; for she began to 
realise that the artisan’s danghter was, after all, the 
true mistress. She had betrayed a strength of 
mind, adepth of understanding, a keeuness of wit 
and perception, combined with a steadiness of pur- 
pose, which the daughter of the noble was forced to 
admit she did not possess. 

The guide had now reached the lake, where she 
turned to wait for the lady and her attendant, so the 
latter had no choice but to drop their conversation 
and hasten on ; and nothing more was said upon the 
subject that lay nearest their hearts until after they 
had returned to the palace. 





CHAPTER XIIlI. 


Tue evening’s meal had been eaten, the lamps 
lighted, and Myrrha and Zorah were alone in the 
gorgeous apartment that had been assigned to their 
use. Both seemed more contented than they had 
been during the day; for the first had gained hope 
and courage, and the other was thereby made happy. 
It had grown to be very dark without, as the night 
had come with a mantle of cloud—just the night for 
the lurkings and wanderings of those who would 
move about unseen. The captive maidens had leaned 
back upon the couch, and were fast losing them- 
selves in dreamy forgetfulness, when they were 
startled by a low pattering, as of feet, near the win- 
dow of the closet that overlooked the garden—of 
feet that sounded like those that had pattered beyond 
the lime hedge. In an instant they were up, breath- 
lessly hearkening to hear if the sound would be re- 
peated. 

It was repeated ; and with tremulous fear Myrrha 
caught her companion by the arm, exclaiming : 

“Tis someone entering our apartment !” 

“ Perhaps not,” returned Zorah, trembling in spite 
of her efforts to conceal her own apprehension. “It 
may only bb——” 

She did not finish the sentence, for at that moment 
the sound was repeated, more distinctly, and nearer 
at hand than before, and shrinking away into the 
shadow of the heavy drapery the two girls stood in 
quivering suspense. They had left the door of the 
closet open, so as to admit the fresh air, and they 
could plainly see the whole of the window beyond. 
Not long had they stood thus when Myrrha was con- 
fidert she saw a dark object obtrude itself between 
the space above the window-sill and the foliage out- 
side. 

“See! see!” she whispered, tightening her grasp 
upon Zorah’s arm. “ Let us flee from here!” 

“No, no,” firmly returned the other. “If it is one 
who would visit us, let him come. If he meditates 
harm we can very quickly summon help, for there are 
attendant slaves near at hand. If it be one who would 
carry us back to Pompeii, we will go. Remember the 
assurances I have given!” 

Myrrha remained in her place, but clung more 
closely to her friend, as gradually the dark figure 
arose above the coping, at length standing revealed 
against the background beyond the window—a hu- 
man form. There were lamps burning in the apart- 
ment, but the stranger was shrouded in a large 
mantle, and nothing of his features could be distin- 
guished. Witha light, cautious step. he gained the 
closet, and then slightly stooping, he threw the 
covering from his head, and placed his fingers to his 
li 
eer Is the daughter of Saxones here?” 





The voice was soft and low. 

Myrrha was too tremulous to speak, but Zorah ro. 
plied : 

“ She is here, sir.” 

“TI pray you, fair ladies, step this way—farthor 
from walls where other ears may listen,” whispered 
the unknown. 

“ First, tell us who you are.” 

“One who would befriend you.” 

“ How?” 

“ With liberty.” 

“And to whom would you deliver us?” aske? 
Myrrha, now finding speech. 

The mystic visitant trembled and hesitated, a5 
though moved by powerful emotion. 

“] said you should have liberty,” he at length re- 
turned. “ Will not that satisfy you, Myrrha? Dare 
you not trust me ?” 

What voice was that ? How it thrilled the maiden 
to the soul, causing her heart to bound with tumul- 
tuous throbbing! 

“Who are you? Speak !” she gasped, taking a step 
forward. 

The unknown "cast a quick, searching glance to- 
wards the window, and towards the arras; and then 
he let the mantle fall from his shoulders, and the 
soft flood of light from the golden lamps rested upon 
the kindly beaming, aged features of Saxones of 
Pompeii! With a quick, stifled cry, Myrrha darted 
forward and found warm embrace within the arms of 
her own dear father. 

“Not dead! not dead! Oh, thank the gods!” she 
murmured, in ecstacy of joy. 

“No, no, my child; but a captive, like yourself,” 
returned th old man, straining his daughter again 
to his bosom. 

“ And we thought you drowned in the cruel sea, 
dear father.” 

“Did Octavius so give it out?” 

“Yes. He said youaccidentally fell overboard.” 

“ Oh, the villain!” 

“But, tell me, father—surely the king dared not 
cause you to be sold into slavery ?” 

* “No, my sweet child,” said Saxones, with a shud- 
der. “He sold me tomy death. Let us be seated, 
and I will explain. There. After I had refused your 
hand to the prince, the king engaged me in a pre- 
tended embassy to Arigentum; but he had in reality 
given orders that I should be bound, hand and foot, 
and cast into the sea, as soon as we were out of 
sight of land. The captain of the ship would have 
done the fiendish work quickly and surely enough ; 
but not far from the coast he chanced to fall in with 
a corsair of Sidon, and in the lust of cupidity he 
sold me for fifty pieces of silver. I was exposed iu 
the market at Tarsus, and Ben-Hamoth bought me 
to serve as an intendant of his gardens. I have not 
told him my rank, nor does he know from whence I 
came. I saw you when you were brought hither, 
and though your veil was down, yet I felt sure ‘twas 
my child. ‘Chis morning I watched you from the 
myrtles ; and this afternoon I followed you through 
the garden. I saw your face, and I felt a thrill of 
joy and gratitude—the first for long and weary 
weeks—for I knew you were not in Octavius’ fell 
power. I did not dare that you should recognise 
me, for fear surprise might cause you to expose 
me.” 

“ Andcan we escape from this place, father?” 

“We will escape, or perish in the attempt. But 
we have not much to fear. I have possessed my- 
self of a key that will open the way for us to the 
river; and when once there we can obtain a barge. 
You shall tell me anon the story of your capture; 
but at present we must be on the move, for time is 
precious, and our master has watchful slaves who 
are trueto him. But your companion? I have seen 
that face before.” 

“She is the aearest friend I ever had. Zorah, the 
daughter of Tyron.” 

“Tyron ?—the shrine-maker of Pompeii ?” 

“Yes—and to her we both owe much.” 

“The gods grant that we may live to prove our 
gratitude!” He took the hand of the faithful girl, 
and pressed it to his lips, and having breathed a 
blessing upon her, he turned towards the window, 
where he gazed carefully np and down the exposed 
walks; and when he had assured himself that no 
one was stirring without, he beckoned for the girls 
to approach. He had brought ropes with him, with 
which to facilitate the descent, and having prepared 
a noose, he asked Myrrha if she dared trust herself 
to be lowered by it. 

“ Anything—everything, I dare with you, dear 
father,” she replied, bending forward. 

Saxones passed the noose over her head, and then 
adjusted it under her arms, and having made sure 
that the rope would give no pain, he requested her 
to sit upon the coping. She unhesitatingly placed 
herself upon the narrow stone shelf, and when she 
had gained a balance, she let go the seat, and hang 
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by the rope, and very soon reached the ground in | 
safety. Zorah followed her companion’s example, | 
after which Saxones let himself down by the trunk 


tout vine. 
aes (To be continued.) 








FACETIZ. 

Jos BILLnGs says: “when a young man ain’t 
fit for anything else, I like to see him carry a gold- 
headed cane. If he can’t buy a cane, let him part 
his hair in the middle!” 

Corermnék, the poet and philosopher, once arriv- 
ing at an inn, called out “ Waiter, do you dine here 
collectively or individually?” “Sir,” replied the 
knight of the napkin, “ we dine at six.” 


WEDDINGS. 
Wooden wedding—Marrying a blockhead. 
A golden wedding—Marrying for money. 
A crystal wedding—Marrying a “glass eye.” 
A tin wedding—Marrying a milkmaid. 
A paper wedding—Marrying an editor. 
A silver wedding—Marrying an old maid of sixty. 
An iron wedding—Marrying a blacksmith. 
A plain wedding—Marrying a carpenter. 


Quite CorrecT.—“ Well, farmer, you told us youT 
wood was a good place for hunting; now we've 
tramped through it for three hours, and found no 
game.” “Just so. Well, I calculate, as a general 
thing, the less game there is, the more hunting you 
have.” 

SOUND DIVINES. 

A Scotch minister in a strange parish, wishing to 
know what his people thought of his preaching, 
questioned the beadle. “What do they say of Mr. 
?” (his predecessor). 

“Oh,” says the beadle, “ they say he’s not sound.” 

Minister : ““ What do they say of the new mini- 
ster ?” (himself). 

Beadle: *“* Oh, they say he’s all sound.” 


“Orr she goes!” said a lady, speaking of the train 
as it was starting. “ You have mistaken the gen- 
der, madam,” said a gentleman, “this is a mail 
train.” 





KEEP QUIET. 


“Hallo, this house,” yelled a man on the steps of 
a town mansion one night lately, at the same time 
ringing the door bell violently. 

“What do you want ?” asked the owner, cautiously 
thrusting his head from an upper window. 

“Tam your cousin from Shrewsbury, and want to 
stay here all night.” 

“Well, you may stay there and welcome, if you'll 
keep quiet, and let the door bell alone,” said the 
hospitable fellow inside, as he shut down the win- 
dow. 

PaRIS uses so much water that there are fears of 
a failure of the supply. “Pooh!” said someone; 
“the scientific men will find more, and if they can’t, 
the literary ones will paint such a vivid descrip- 
tion that the water will come to your mouth.” 


TRUE PATIENCE. 

Patience is one of the highest virtues, and he 
that possessesit hath indeed the talisman of happi- 
ness. There is something grand in enduring afilic- 
tian without a murmur ; but physical pain will some- 
times get the better of even the best of us. The 
man who can endure to have his corns mashed with- 
out grumbling, must have really a heavenly disposi- 
tion. An exchange tells of one of these true Chris- 
tians who attended a political meeting, and said in a 
pleasant manner to a big burly fellow who was stend- 
ing upon his toe : 

“My dear sir, you are not a miller?” 

“No, sir; why do you ask ?” 

“ Why, sir, the fact is, I thought you were a miller, 
and avery honest one, too, because you have been 
grinding my corn this half-hour without taking toll.” 


FILIAL PRANKNESS. 

Patronising Neighbour: “Give this note to your 
mamma, Cecil, and say we shall be quite a small 
party—only ourselves and the rector.” 

Cecil: “Oh, then, I’m sure ‘she won’t come !”— 


Hexaw!—That idiot Jones, who always “ will 
have his joke,” terms the panniers in which his 
children ride on the family donkeys, the “ Wicker of 
Bray.”—Punch. 


WOMAN’S WORK IN ART. 





_ Old Lady (reading out Jrom Times leader on Na- 
final Picture-Dealiug and cleaning): “It is as cer- 
tain that pictures require cleaning as that men will 
hot agree as to the safest method to be pursued in 
cleaning them. Ofcourse. What should men keow 





about it? Clean the Olé Masters, I say, the same 





way as you do the Young Masters. There’s none so 
good as soap-and-water.”— Punch. 


LEVITY. 


The “ Governor :” “You are late down this morn- 
ing, Robert.” 

Robert (who cannot be brought by his parents to 
see that arriving to seventeen years of age, leaving 
school, being put into the surgery, and generally 
commencing the serious business of life, isn’t a jok- 
ing matter): “Very sorry, sir—shaving morning, 
sir ! !”—Punch. 

Law, Justick, AND FarrpLay.—Mr. Fowler, the 
well-known engineer, has stated, apropos of the Law 
Courts question, that in his opinion there is no fear, 
in the case of the Howard Street site, of “any vi- 
bration from the railway being felt in the law 
courts.” This is good news; railways ought not to 
shake the foundations of the law. We only wish the 
railway authorities had equally abstained from up- 
setting justice by their mistaken notion of fare-play. 
—Fun. 


HILL AND VALE. 

A boatman at Broadstairs was rewarded the other 
day for his gallantry in saving the lives of three la- 
dies who were in danger of drowning. His name is 
Hiller, but he has certainly earned the title of 
Val(e)our!—Fun, 

THE USEFUL AND THE Bruce-FvL.—Another in- 
stance of police veracity. A labourer was charged 
with assaulting a policeman at Wandsworth. His 
defenco was that the constable made an unprovoked 
attack on him, because he was “a caller of early 
risers,” and thereby interfered with the police per- 
quisites. The magistrate believed the labourer and 
not the constable ; but of course as in the recent case 
of perjury in the Haymarket the Home Secretary, 
hearing only the police account, will quietly give tbe 
magistrate—who has heard and weighed all the evi- 
dence—the snub direct. We suppose he is anxious 
to be known as “ Bruce, the hero of Scotland "— 
Yard !—Fun. : 

UP OR DOWN. 


There has been another fatal boat-accident at Bat- 
tersea Bridge. Surely it is time the dangerous struc- 
ture were tried bya jury of its piers, and condemned 
—not to be suspended but to be pulled down.—/un. 





I HAVE LIVED. 


I have lived upon thy smile, beloved, 
For many a long, long year, 

And though oft absent from thy side, 
In memory thou wert near ; 

And though afar in distant lands 
It was my fate to roam, 

Thou wert the star that bade me think 
Of love, and thee, and home. 


Though I have roamed the trackless deep, 
And wandered through the earth, 

I still have seen no sunnier land 
Than that which gave me’birth ; 

Where blooms the fairest, gentlest rose 
That e’er to man was given; 





It is mine own, to love and bless, 
To guide my path to heaven. F. J. 








| 
GEMS. | 





Ir aman could have half his wishes, he would | 
double his troubles. 

Strive to make everybody happy, and you will 
make at least one so—yourself. 

AMBITION is like a wild horse, which prances un- 
ceasingly until it has thrown off its rider. 

ConsIpDER health as your best friend, and think as 
well of it, in spite of all its foibles, as you can. 

A yEaR of pleasure passes like a floating breeze ; 
a moment of misfortune seems an age of pain. 

TH best way to do good to ourselves is to do it | 
to others ; the right way to gather is to scatter. 

THOSE who are most addicted to satirise others, 
dislike most to be made objects of satire themseves. 

THE aim of an honest man’s life is not the happi- 
ness which serves only himself, but the virtue which 
is useful to others. 

Mvucu adversity is requisite to make us hate life; 
a beckon from prosperity will recall this hatred 
instantly. . 

Lirt not a foot until you have previously ascer- 
tained the ‘nature of the ground on which you are to 
tread. 





Tue Holborn Valley viaduct—one of the noblest 
engineering works of our time—will be opened to the 
public for all purposes in October. Mr. Hayward, | 





the engineer, would have been ready, we understand: 
this month ; but the shaft of the Pneumatic om- 
pany has caused delay underground. It is hoped 
that Her Majesty will open this great thoroughfare 
in person, and thus connect her name with a work 
which will be remembered hereafter as one of the 
glories of her reign. 








STATISTICS. 





THE expenses incurred in connection with the 
Royal naval review at Spithead, in honour of the 
Sultan, in July, 1867, were 8,882/. 14s. 6d. 


TELEGRAPHS IN VICTORIA.—A return relative to 
the electric telegraph offices has been laid upon the 
table of the House of Assembly, There are seventy- 
three offices throughout the colony, of which only 
four yielded a profit during last year; the remainder 
are carried on at an annual loss amounting from 
31. 4s. 4d.in the case of Coleraine, to 5241. 11s. 9d., 
in that of Inglewood. The stations which yield a 
profit are Ballarat, which paid 2,856/. 8s. 9d. ; Bel- 
fast, 71. 18s. 4d.; Geelong, 127/. 8s.; and Warram- 
bool, 1587. 4s. Two stations were closed at the end 
of last year, and it is proposed to close those at Bun- 
ingong, Carisbrook, Moonambell,«Mornington, New- 
stead, and Seymour. The government have received 
guarantees for the payment of whatever loss may 
accrue in future at Coleraine, Penshurst, Walhalla, 
Serpentine, and Mansfield. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASUKES. 


A New Meruop or SkimMMING Mitx.—Fit a fine 
gauze sieve to a hoop of the size of the pan. The 
milk is then poured into the pan so as to a little 
more than cover the sieve. When the cream has 
risen the hoop is lifted, and the cream is thus com- 
pletely removed. 


TuE SPANISH ONION OF THE SHOPS.—We call it 
the “Portugal Onion,” both because it is chiefly 
grown in Portugal, and is quite distinct from the 
Spanish onion of the seed catalogues. As to the 
production of this variety here to equal those im- 
ported, it is next to impossible, and we advise our 
friends who are ambitious of taking high places at 
the autumnal exhibitions not to attempt it, because 
they are sure to fail. The imported onions owe 
their size and beauty and mild flavour to the pecu- 
liarities of the climate in which they are produced. 
That is the essence of the story. To obtain very 
large onions, the seed must be sown in autumn, and 
the smallest bulbs should be planted out in spring. 
The Portugal onion is treated in this way when 
grown for our markets, and it is assisted with abun- 
dance of food. But, unlike onions sown in autumn 
here, it scarcely meets with a check in winter, but 
grows continuously for twelve months. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tue furloughs which are to be given in the French 
army will virtually amount to a reduction of 50,000: 
men. 


Tue late Sir Charles Eastlake’s library, which 
was bequeathed to the nation, is to be kept in con- 
nection with the National Gallery for the use of 
students and other persons frequentiog that institu- 
tion. It will not be a public gallery. 


A THERMOMETER which has been kept for seventy- 
five years in the vaults of the Paris Observatory, 
at a depth of ninety-one feet below the surface, has: 
not varied more than half a degree during the en- 
tire interval. People who wish a climate without. 
change will find what they want. 

FRANKFORT AS A WINTER RESIDENCE.—Frankfort. 
is a very lively and pleasant place. There is a cer- 
tain amount of English society, very small at present ; 
but, as Frankfort is now becoming settled after the 
Prussian occupation, there is every chance of many 
family wintering there. It is very healthy, education 
excellent, and everything much cheaper than at home. 
Homburg is within half-an-hour, and Wiesbaden 
anhour. There is a great deal of English spoken by 
Germans, who are very civil to really nice strangers, 
and are glad to get an extra gun for their dattues. 
There are plenty of lodgings and flats to let at very 
reasonable rates. The English consul is one of the 
most pleasant and obliging men, and does all in his 
power to assist our country people. He has estab- 
lished a reading room in his house, where a great 
many English papers are to be found ; but it is pro- 
posed to start an English club this autumn. There 
is plenty of good music, a fair opera (very cheap) a 
eixcus in winter, and a large winter garden in course 
of eonstruction, with many other amusements. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


E. L. L.—Consult a Church History. 

An Anxious Person.—No such certificates are to be 
had. 

J.D. Mason.—Your verses on the “ Lame Pig,” are 
not up to our standard. 

A. B.—We cannot tell you how the situations are ob- 
tained. Ask one of the Rangers at Hyde Park. 

E.rzasetu, Bessie and Brss.—The left arm is always 
offered to a lady—in riding the left side. 

Lavra Lree.—l. We never heard of the word before. 
2. Handwriting very good. 

E. A. B.—If your other qualifications are equal to your 
handwriting, you will.do very well for a clerk. 

E. and 8. S.—If the daughters are single, he is obliged 
to support them according to his means. 

Manvuscript.—Manning and his wife were tried for the 
murder of O’Connor, found guilty and sentenced to death, 
Oct. 27th, 1849. 

Z. Francis.— Your lines show a certain kind of humour, 
but they are scarcely suited for publication. 

Youne Giascow.—We should advise you to follow your 
inclination, as your father cannot afford to apprentice 
you to an architect. 

Tue Twa Lasstes.—We do not know whether the lady 
is a “‘ professional” or not, neither the gentleman's age, 
nor if he has any children. 

A Youne Vicrorian.—Black frock coat, white waist- 
coat and light coloured trousers, white gloves and a blue 
or lavender-coloured tie would be the appropriate cos- 
tume for you-to wear at your friend’s wedding. 

REsTLESS.—Your sleeplessness evidently proceeds from 
worry and anxiety about your worldly affairs. You should 
try and take a more cheerful view of things. We could 
not recommend any sedative. 

V. R. N.—You might sell it at about the fourth of the 
price to a second-hand bookseller. A commercial firm 
might give you more but that would necessitate hawking 
the directory about. 

Auice H. Browy.—Apply to some of the shipping 
offices. A stewardess’s situation is a very good one. You 
have a favourable chance if you are active, clever and can 
give good references. 

G. M’Naventon (Dundee).—Your lines, entitled “‘ Re- 
jected,” are musical, and there is evidence of some amount 
of poetical talent. By care and study you will improve ; 
this time, however, your effort is not up to our standard. 

Hovston.—You should get the landlord to secure you 
from all arrears due on account of rent, rates, and taxes. 
The idemnification should be written on a separate pa- 
per. 

TROUBLESOME InQuIRER.—1. Weare afraid at your age 
that there is no cure for the infirmity, The process of 
trying to cure children who are knocked-kneed is dan- 
gerous: it is more so in the case of a man. 

W. G. L.—Wardmotes are meetings of the citizens of 
London in their wards, where they elect annually their 
common councilmen. The practiceis said to have begun 
ho pee The citizens had previously assembled in Guild- 

mali, 

Twenty OwE.—You are in danger because you are ex- 
ceeding your means. Set about stopping the leaks at 
once. It is not ‘‘mean” to economise in trifles. De- 
molish that sentiment to begin with. 

Boarpine Hovuse.—For cleaning brasses belonging to 
mahogany furniture, either powdered whiting or scraped 
rotten-stone mixed with sweet oil and rubbed on witha 
buckskin is good. 

Lity ArcHer.—You had better consult an oculist. If 

you experiment on yourself you run the risk of losing 
your eyesight. No sensible man would think the less of 
you on account of the informity which is not so damaging 
to your appearance after all. 
_J. A. Parkuvrst.—Consult the regimental surgeon; 
if he can’t cure you you should try to get advice from the 
London Ophthalmic Hospital, Finsbury, London. Write 
to the secretary and state your case. Is too compli- 
catedfor us to prescribe. 

Mituicent W.—Certainly. Early rising is good for 
children, but then they should retire early to rest. Chil- 
dren require a great deal of sleep and light, wholesome 
iood. Never cram them with sweets in preference to 
nice roast or boiled meat with vegetables, and do not be 
airaid of letting them have plenty of milk. 

Mauve E. H.—1. If the natural colour of your hair is 





are deleterious. The following is an excellent wash: 
Take an ounce of borax, half-an-ounce of camphor: pow- 
der these ingredients fine and dissolve them in a quart 
of boiling water ; when cool the solution will be ready 
for use. 2. Handwriting rather cureless. 
Mayrair.—The use of the fan was known to the an- 
cients. Fans, together with muffs, masks, and false hair, 
were first devised in Italy, and were brought to Eng- 
land from France. The fan was used by females to hide 
their faces at church. In the British Museum are fan- 
handles and other articles of Egyptian manufacture used 
anciently by women. 

Young Arrtist.—Fresco paintings are executed on 
plaster while fresh. Very ancient ones exist in Egypt 
and Italy, and modern ones in the British Houses of Par- 
liament, at Berlin, and other places. ‘The fresco paintings, 
by Giotto and others, at the Campo Santo, a cemetery at 
bow | cceems in the thirteenth century, are justly cele- 

rated. 

H. R.—1. Unless the young man is more than beer ss | 
bashful, those *Yho informed you that he reciprocat 

our affection have been in the wrong. Try and get into 
his society in. If he is really in love with you, you, 
will soon find it out. Perhaps your treatment was too 
cold, 2. Your verses are scarcely up to our standard. 

Max.—Continue the use of the cold bath and avoid ex- 
citement as much as you can. Be regular in your habits, 
do not take violent exercise and the disease may go away 
as you get older. Smoking tends greatly to lower the 
action of the heart, also a free indulgence in malt liquors 
or spirits. 

A Constant ReapEr.—Singing or reading aloud will 
strengthen and improve your voice. It is asserted that 
singing is a corrective of the too common tendency to 
pulmonic complaints. The Germans are seldom afflic 
with consumption—this is said to be occasioned by the 
strength which their lungs acquire by exercising them in 
vocal music, for this constitutes an essential Franch of 
their education. 

IN HER FACE. 


A slender sha: vail of hair, 

Dark as the plumes of twilight are, 
With wandering gleams of lustre rare, 
Frames in a face divinely fair, 


A wild-rose cheek, a tender mouth, 
Perfumed and balmy as the south ; 
Brows radiant with unshadowed youth, 
And forehead royal with the truth. 


And ah, what fathomless glory lies 
In her resplendent azure eyes ! 

So smile, beneath unclouded skies, 
The crystal wells of paradise ! 


A dimple dots the luscious chin, 
As if the lips of love had been 

Too rudely pressed some flower within, 
The nectar of its heart to win. 


Her voice—the lute’s delicious tone, 
The pining night-wind’s silvery moan, 
The wood-dove's plaintive monotone, 
Hath such sweet utterance alone. 


Her smile hath such bewildering 

Swift splendour as the sunbeams fling, 
When morning stoops on rosy wing 
Above the brightening woods of Spring! 


But brighter than aught else, we trace 

The charm nor years nor grief efface— 

In native and untutored grace, 

Her fair soul pictured iu her face ! E. A B. 


Hanoip.—Pictures were undoubtedly the first essay 
towards writing. The most ancient remains of writing 
which have been transmitted to us are upon hard sub- 
stances, such as stones and metals, used by the ancients 
for edicts and matters of public notoriety. Writing is 
said to have been taught to the Latins by Europa, daugh- 
ter of Agenor, King of Phoenicia, 1494 B.c. Cadmus, the 
founder of Cadmea, 1493 B.c., brought the Phoenician let- 
ters into Greece. 

R. B. L.—You have been too hasty in forming an 
opinion of the conduct of your friends, and we will 
moralise a little with ay As there are some faults that 
have been termed faults on the right side, so there are 
some errors that might be denominated errors on the 
safe side. Thus we seldom regret having been too mild, 
too cautious, or too humble ; but we often repent having 
been too violent, too precipitate, or too proud. You 
must take our answer into your serious consideration. 

Frep. T.—Your cousin is perfectly right to refuse to 
accompany you to casino. They do not tend to improve 
either the mind or morals of young men. We advise you 
to relinquish Seanenting them. Surely, at yourage and 
with your prospects in life, you can find a better way of 
svending your evening than in the gaudy glass and tinsel 
of a dancing saloon. Your cousin is evidently a young 
man of sense, and likely to make his way in the world. 
Try and follow in his footsteps. 

A Country Youne Lapy.—The Highland reel is per- 
formed by the company arranged in parties of three 
along the room in the following manner : a lady between 
two gentleman in double rows. All advance and retire— 
each lady then performs the reel with the gentleman on 
her right hand, and retires with the opposite gentleman 
to places—hands then round and baek again—all six ad- 
vance and retire—then lead through to the next trio and 
continue the figure to the end of the room. Adopt the 
Highland step, and music of three part tune. 

NELLY Buty S.—An act was passed in the reign of Wil- 
liam IV., by which it was rendered legal for persons 
wishing to be married by a civil ceremony, to give notice 
of their intention to the registrar of marriages in their 
district or districts. Three weeks notice is necessary, 
to give which the parties call, separately or together, at 
the office of the registrar, who enters their names ina 
book. When the time of notice has expired, it is only 
necessary to give the registrar an intimation on the pre- 
vious day of your intention to attend at his office on the 





dark you cannotjlighten it without the use of acids, which 








next day and complete the registration. The ceremony 
consists of merely answering a few av»stious. and making 


the declaration that you take each other to live as hy. 
band and wife. The fee amounts only to a few shillings, 
and in this form no wedding-ring is required, though j; 
is usually placed on in the presence of the persons as. 
sembled. ‘Che married couple receive a certificate of 
marriage which is in every respect lawful. 

Or.Lanpo.—1l. Mr. Gray, the author of “ Elegy writ- 
ten in a Country Churchyard,” was born in Cornhill, No- 
vember 26,1716. His father was ao . Philip Gray, » 
scrivener of London. His mother’s brother, Mr. Antr». 
ye was assistant to Dr. George at Eton, and under hi, 

r. Gray was educated at that celebrated school. 2 
Dr. Johnson is lavish in his praise on the “ Elegy,” and 
Robert Hall thought it ‘‘ the finest thing ever written.” 
Gray was a man of great learning and research, but he 
did not mix much with the literary society of his time 
8. Yes, he quarrelled with Horace Walpole; but we hare 
not space to give you particulars. He died in 1771. 
Artizan.—The first Working Men’s,Collego was estab- 
lished’ in Sheffield, by working men. The second in 
London, by the Rev. Professor Frederick D. Maurice as 
principal, in October, 1854; a third in Cambridge ; andj 
in 1855, a fourth at Oxford ;-all wholly for the working 
classes, and undertaking to impart such knowledge as 
each man feels he is most in want of. The colleges en- 
gage to find a teacher wherever ten or twelve members 
a to form a class, and also to have lectures given. 
There were eleven classes at the one in London, in 1854; 
Mr. Ruskin gave lessons in drawing. These collgges have 
been found to be self-supporting. 

Hourpar Maxer.—1. You could not do better under the 
circumstances than spend your month’s leave in the high. 
lands of Scotland. -1t is much preferable, cheaper ani 
healthier than going to the Continent, especially as you 
are unacquainted with the French or German language. 
The amount which you state you intend to spend will 
amply suffice if you do not rush into extravagance. Take 
a tourist ticket from King’s Cross to Edinburgh—the 
cost, we believe, is 40s. there and back. You can spend 
two or three days in the Modern Athens. Afterwards 
take a ticket to Glasgow, 3s. 6d. third class. ‘This city 
will well repay a stay of a few days, and from thence you 
can get cheaply to the lochs. ‘Thereare some lovely sea- 
side villages on the Frich of Clyde, and the charge for 
food and accommodation is exceedingly reasonable. 2. 
Black’s Guide is the cheapest. 

OxnITHOLOGIST.—1. Ravens inhabit all regions of the 
world, and do ;not appearf to suffer any inconvenience 
from the most intense cold or extreme heat. They never 
congregate as. do other birds, but live in pairs, buildin; 
their nests generally in trees., e ergs are five or six in 
number, of a pale green colour and spotted with brown. 
As soon as the young birds are at all able to provide for 
themselves they are driven away by their parents, wi 
will not permit them even to live in their vicinity. Ravens 
may very often be seen in clear weather in pairs, taking 
distant fiights upwards ; at this time they utteradeep, loul 
cry, quite unlike their usual croak. 2. That such a bird 
as the dodo existed has been questioned, notwithstanding 
the precise description of these birds communicated by 
those who professed to have seen them; and more, not- 
withstanding the long-known existence of a picture now 
in the British Museum, in which'the lineaments are fully 
displayed and some dodo relics at Oxford. 

BayswaTeER Star, medium height, fair, and amiable. 
Respondent must be tall, dark, good tempered, aud a 
tradesman. 

Lizza, rather short, fair, blue eyes, amiable, and hasa 
little money. Respondent must tall, good tempered, 
dark, and a tradesman. 

Minnie, nineteen, medium height, dark, light hair and 
eyes, good looking, and lively. Respondent must be tall, 
dark, and a tradesman. Would like carto de visite. 

W. A. B. and A. M. RB.—‘“‘ W. A. B.,” twenty, fair, blue 
eyes, affectionate, and respectablyrtonnected. ‘A. M. 
K.,” twenty-five, dark blue eyes, respectable, and aifec- 
tionate. 

Witi1aM SEtxiek, fifty, of high position, and with five 
children. Respondent must be a Protestant lady, re- 
spectably connected, with means of her own, good look- 
ing, and willing to reside in the colonies. 

A Frenca GentLemay, thirty, good looking, trades- 
man in the West End. Respondent must be good ivok- 
ing, respectable, twenty to thirty years of age, speuk 
French, English, and have from 4001. to 5001. 

Emity and Ne.iy.—‘ Emily,” a brunette, tall, hand- 
some, and will,have money when married. Respondent 
must be dark. ‘“ Nelly,” a blonde, very pretty, medium 
height, and will have alittle money. Respondent must 
be 
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SIXPENCE, including a Steel Plate Engraving, 
coloured by hand, of the latest PARIS FASHION». 
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*,* Now Ready, Vou. XII. of Tux Lonpon Reaves. 
Price 4s. td, 

Also, the Titte and Inpex to Von. XII, Price Oss 
Penny. 

Part LXXV., ror Avaust 1s now Reavy. Paice 6d. 





N.B.—CorRESPONDENTS MUST ADDRESS THEIR LETTZNS 
TO THE Epirox or “Tur LonNpON Reaper,” 334, Stravi, 
W.C. 

+++ We eamnot undertake to return Rejected Manu- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should regain copies. 
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